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National Meetings 
Valdosta, Georgia 
December 17, 18. 


By G. G. Puett, 


Secretary Southern States 
Federation. 


19 


and 


LANS are going forward for one tion 

of the largest gatherings of bee- 
keepers in recent years during the $10.00 with individual 
joint conference of the American at $1.00 each. 
Honey Institute, the American Honey 
Producers’ League and the Southern 
States Beekeeping Federation at Val- 
dosta, Georgia, on December 17-19, 
1934, 


and select delegates to the con- 
vention. The affiliation fee is only 
memberships 


Watch the notes from the Southern 
Conference and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Valdosta, 
nouncements 
tions, 


Georgia, for an 
regarding accommoda 


reservations and other details. 

The first day s program consists of The Valdosta Meetings 
susiness sessions of the League and 
the Institute while the Southern Con- Due to the fact that 
ference will probably hold its business ganizations are 
session on the morning of the second important men from all over the 
day, with the League having its main United States and Canada in such 
business session and election of offi- numbers that it is next to impossible 
cers on December 19th. Interspersed to give a definite 
between these formal sessions will be the program. We are attempting to 
1 varied and interesting program on distribute the talks so that it will be 
.\dvertising, marketing, uses of honey, representative of the 
problems of southern shippers and ed. 
their relations to northern shippers There will no doubt be some 
ind various other subjects of vital in- changes due to the fact some will at 
erest. the last moment be unable to come. 

Speakers are being drafted but a no doubt over- 


several or- 
meeting we will have 


each one place on 


territory cover 


Also in our haste we 


number of well known authorities looked some that are entitled to space 
have promised to attend and appear and time. Wednesday afternoon is 
on the program. left open purposely so we can have 


It is hoped that the complete list those men of National reputation that 
of subjects and speakers will be avail- we have not listed. 
able for publication in the December Tuesday, 8 P. M., we 
issue. “old time sociable” 

State Associations holding their this will replace the 
conventions in the next few weeks be much more in 
should take the necessary steps to to the 
affiliate with the National Organiza- 


will have an 
feel that 
banquet and will 
formal and enjoyable 

number. At this 
will be a negro cho- 


and we 
greatest 
“sociable” there 
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Monthly, $1.00 a Year 


V.G. Milum, 


Secretary American Honey 
Producers’ League. 


rus of 100 voices, a specialty quartette 
of negroes, coupled with this, orches- 
tra and extemporaneous 
The menu, real “Georgia” barbecue 
and fish-fry with all the “‘trimmings.”’ 

The Georgia Beekeepers’ 
tion, and the 
Commerce 


speakers. 


Associa- 
Valdosta Chamber of 
invite you to come and 
bring the entire family. We will en- 
tertain you royally and assure you 
that you will never regret the time 
and expense, 
The City of V: 


dations for one 


ildosta has accommo- 
thousand people at 
whatever price you desire to pay, you 
can bring your camp outfit and set it 
up in one of the nicest camp grounds 
you ever saw for 25 cents per week, 
or you can stay in one of the 
modern camps for 50 cents per night, 
or rooming hotels or first-class hotels 
American or European plan, at very 
reasonable rates. The official hotel 
will be the Daniel Ashley, in the heart 
of town. The general conference will 
be held in an auditorium with the 
seating capacity of one thousand. 
You may come prepared to hunt 
or fish, golf or tennis, or any other 
preferred sport or recreation, we will 
have captains to direct tours to the 
Suwannee River, and to the great Oke- 
fenokee swamp, to the great state of 
Florida and other southeastern states. 
There will be exhibits 
of honey, beekeepers’ 


most 


space for 


bees, queens, 
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supplies and equipment of all kinds. 
If space is desired please write the 
Secretary and be certain that the 
exhibits reach Valdosta prior to Sat- 
urday, December 15th. This should 


be a real exhibition of all phases of 
beekeeping and they are earnestly 
solicited. 

Watch the December issue for final 
announcements and arrangements. 


National Honey 
Cookery Contest 


HROUGH delay we failed to in- 

clude an advertising notice of 
American Honey Institute National 
Honey Cookery Contest in the last 
number. The contest is at Valdosta 
in connection with the Valdosta meet- 
ing and entries to it should reach 
Valdosta by midnight December 15th 
addressed to Mrs. Margaret Brand, 
County Home Demonstration Agent, 
Valdosta, Georgia. All products must 
be well labeled, have recipe attached 
and include two or three ounce 
sample of the honey used together 
with the label from the original honey 
purchase. The contest is open to 
everyone, Prizes are offered in every 
section. These are given in the usual 
Honey Institute advertising space on 
page 511. Turn to this page for the 
list of prizes and the donors. 

The following classes are open for 
products: 

Class A—AIl honey as the source 
of sweetening. Prizes are offered for 
the best fruit cake; the best cookies. 
Class B should use 50 per cent honey. 
Prizes are offered for the best choco- 
late cake and best cookies and in class 
C the entries must show the most 
unusual use of honey. 

It is not limited to food products. 
If you wish further information, write 
to American Honey Institute, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. Printed rules and a 
complete list of prizes will be avail- 
able at that office. 

Copies may be obtained from the 
Institute if desired. If you wish quan- 
tity copies, they may be obtained at 
a cost of 35 cents for 100, $1.50 for 
500, $1.85 for 1000. These rules may 
be used by associations and other 
groups interested to push entries 
among beekeepers. 

This National Cookery Contest is 
of publicity value to everyone and the 
recipes will probably be copied in 
magazines and used in schools, by 
homemakers, and others, 

It is suggested that those interested 
insert small classified ads about the 
contest in their local newspapers. 
Give it all the publicity possible. Turn 
to page 511 for list of the prizes in 
the different sections including sweep- 
stakes. They are worth going after. 
Look in the December number for 
further information. 

Remember the Honey Cookery Con- 
test is held in connection with the 
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Annual Convention of American Hon- 
ey Institute and the Southern Con- 
ference at Valdosta, Georgia, Decem- 
ber 17 to 19. 

Send all inquiries to Mrs. Margaret 
Brand, County Home Demonstration 
Agent, Valdosta, Georgia, to reach 
her by midnight, December 15 and do 
not let this go by. If you’re not in- 
terested, who in the world will be? 


Our Cover Picture 


First, let us say a word about the 
October cover. Look back at it if 
you have forgotten what it was; a 
pretty scene in the New England 
woods. This picture was furnished by 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
and we owe due acknowledgment to 
them for its use. 

New England is well represented 
by this fine picture on the October 
cover. Part of the enjoyment of bee- 
keeping is the intimacy with nature 
and what finer moment is there in 
the day than the return from the bees 
at its end along a woodsy road like 
this? 

November Cover 


This month’s cover is furnished by 
that versatile photographer, J. C. 
Allen at Purdue University, LaFay- 
ette, Indiana. It is of Wea Creek, 
Tippecanoe Township, Indiana. It 
might also be in New England, For 
November it is quite suitable, as the 
Northeast has plenty of this kind of 
scenery in this month. Here in the 
Central-West, it will be a month or 
more yet before snow and ice appear. 
Then we too may look on such a 
scene as this. 


To Keep Out Mice 

To keep mice from getting into the 
hive in cold weather, strips of tin 
should be cut out the same size as 
the hive except that the tin 
should be at least one inch deeper 
so that it will extend up on the hive 
front making a tighter fit and pre- 
venting the cleat from slipping out 
of place and giving the mice an easy 
entrance. O. B. Rogers, 

Iowa. 


cleat, 





Packing Bees in 
Northern lowa 


An _ ideal 
winter in 


bees for 
northern 
Iowa is to use an empty super above 


way to pack 
the latitude of 


the hive. First put in several strips 
of wood about an inch thick on top 
of the frames to give the bees a 
chance to move over the tops. Then 
place woolen cloths that have been 
discarded such as coats, trousers, 
vests, underwear, blankets and so on 
in the super until it is about two- 
thirds full, leaving an air space under 
the cover. 

Put on the outside cover but do 
not use the inner cover. You will 
find that the bees will keep a more 
normal hive temperature than they 
do with a chaff super tray or with a 
sealed inner cover. In very damp 
climates it may be necessary to bore 
a hole in the end of the super for 
the escape of moisture or to raise 
the cover on one end about the thick- 
ness of a half inch. The woolen pack- 
ing should keep dry at all times and 
the bees will winter well, providing 
they have good stores and a proper 
windbreak. O. B. Rogers, 

Iowa. 


Honey Packers 
Accept Standard Sizes 


Enough honey packers have now 
sent their acceptances to the Bureau 
of Standards to insure adoption of 
the industry’s program to simplify 
container sizes, according to George 
Schuster, acting chief of the Bureau’s 
division of simplified practice. The 
standard range of sizes is considered 
effective as of October 1, 1934. Bee- 
keepers, and packers, distributors, 
and users of honey signed the simpli- 
fied practice recommendation which 
limits the packaging of extracted hon- 
ey to glass containers of 5, 8, and 16 
ounces avoirdupois, and pint and 
quart jars. Tin containers are limited 
to 2%, 5, 10, and 60 pounds capacity. 

It is hoped that the reduction in 
number of sizes will have a stabiliz- 
ing effect on merchandising. The 
honey industry has had so many dif- 
ferent size packages, measured both 
by weight and by liquid measure, that 
it has been virtually impossible to 
judge accurately the values of dif- 
ferent sizes. 

Manufacturers or distributors who 
want to call attention to the fact that 
they are using the standard size con- 
tainers may do this in their advertis- 
ing. Those who wish to adopt such a 
plan are urged to write for a report 
on “Identification of Simplified Lines 
in Trade Literature,’’ published by 
the Division of Simplified Practice, 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. 
C.—(From “The Glass Packer,” Oc- 
tober, 1934.) 
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Carbolic Acid 
for Foulbrood 
By B. E. Beach, 


Illinois. 


In the October number, page 453, 
“Carbolic Acid for Foulbrood” Mr. 
Harmon Bosh asks why “carbolic acid 
cannot be used in treating foulbrood.” 
It can be used very successfully. I 
used the carbolic acid screen in treat- 
ing four colonies in 1933 and it cer- 
tainly is a step forward and there is 
no danger of spreading the disease. 

I would not advise giving any 
frames with starters. I have a pair 
of handles with which to lift supers. 
Two men lift the brood hive and all 
the supers so that no honey is ex- 
posed to robbers at all. 

I place two empty hive bodies with 
a bottomboard beside the colony to 
be treated, put a queen and drone 
trap in front as sometimes ‘the bees 
will desert. Then set the colonies to 
be treated on top of these and put 
on the carbolic screen. As the bees 
are driven down I remove the supers 
and hive bodies as fast as they are 
cleared and carry them to a bee tight 
building at once. 

Sometimes when you get down to 
the brood it takes a little stronger 
solution to clear the combs of bees but 
if you give them a few puffs of smoke 
it hurries them along. When the bees 
are mostly out, set the brood hive on 
the old bottom board and give it a 
treatment of cyanogas to kill all re- 
maining bees and carry it away to 
burn or to melt up. 

In 48 hours, put a new hive body 
with frames fitted with sheets of 
foundation in the old location. On 
lifting the inner cover of the treated 
colony (which, of course, has been 
without frames all this time), you 
will find comb fastened to the inner 
cover. Jar the bees off of this inner 
cover and. put the comb out of their 
reach. Dump all the bees in front of 
the newly prepared hive and the work 
is finished. 

I have not had a recurrence of 
disease so far. I use a 15 per cent 
solution of carbolic acid. This treat- 
ment must be used in hot weather as 
it requires the heat of the sun to 
make the acid fumes effective. 


Settling Tank for 
Retail Containers 


Beekeepers who produce extracted 
honey and retail it in small contain- 
ers can improve the appearance of 
their honey if they will get a tank 
provided with a honey gate at the 
bottom for filling containers, keeping 
heated honey in this tank sufficient 
to handle their trade. Any froth or 
wax particles will remain on top and 
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the bottled honey 
attractive. 

Tanks with the honey gate attached 
can be procured from supply dealers 
but small producers may use a large 
size milk can and have the honey 
gate soldered in the side of the can, 
just above the bottom. 

With this plan, the honey may be 
bottled in small quantities, in what- 
ever size container the customer 
wishes and it insures a product which 
will keep liquid until used. It will 
not only save the beekeeper time but 
makes it possible for him to fill orders 
on short notice and keep up the stand- 
ard of his honey because it will al- 
ways be fresh and not overheated to 
keep it liquid. O. B. Rogers, 

Iowa. 


will be clear and 


Death of Hollis Walker 





This is a picture of Hollis taken when he 
worked in the Dadant Apiarie as a young 
man. Sorry not to have one without the bee 


vel 


The whole Dadant organization is 
saddened by the death of Hollis W. 
Walker, son of Clarence Walker, one 
of the oldest employees of Dadant 
& Sons. Hollis learned beekeeping 
here as a boy and had developed into 
a highly efficient honey producer. 

After leaving Dadant & Sons, Hol 
lis became apiary manager for Dr. O. 
H. Clark in South Dakota in the 
Black Hills caring for several hun 
dred colonies where he had been high- 
ly successful and had just become well 
settled in his new work when his 
death occurred, 

It resulted from an automobile ac 
cident, On going to the hospital for 
his young son, a truck of logs, loaded 
crosswise, side-swiped the car driven 
by Hollis, killing him, a neighbor 
woman and baby, leaving Mrs. Walker 
and the one child on the other 
of the car practically unharmed. 


side 


So beekeeping loses another prom- 
ising young recruit. Too often deaths 
occur when the 


beekeepers are on 


road in automobiles, crossing railroad 
tracks, going here and there in va- 
rious ways, Perhaps the loss among 
our friends is no greater than among 
any other class but under modern 
conditions, perhaps beekeepers are on 
the road more than the average. 

If losses among all classes are equal 
it is time measures of safety were 
taken to insure greater protection, It 
is reported that the single 
year in the United States in auto- 
mobile accidents are greater than the 
entire loss in casualties in the World 
War. 

Our sympathy out to the 
Walkers in this The following 
note is from Dr. Clark: 

“Hollis Wayne Walker was born at 
Hamilton, Ill., March 2, 1905. Be- 
came foreman of my apiaries at 
Newell, S. D., April 1, 1928. United 
in marriage to Rose Haskins, Febru- 
ary 2, 1929. 


losses a 


goes 


loss. 


To this union was born 
two children. Richard, 4; Doris, 10 
months, Hollis was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident at Sturgis, S. D., Oc- 
tober 10, 1934. He was honest, hon- 
orable, loyal, trustworthy, genial; a 
man. Every one whom he met was 
made better for having known him.” 


Answer to Criticisms 
of Production Costs 
By Ches. Kruse, 


Illinois. 


In figuring costs some believe that 
it is not sound 
terest charge. 


logic to add an in 
I am one of those, not 
having debts to confound me and to 
worry about. If you believe in mak- 
ing the public pay an interest charge 
and can get away with it, all right, 
but the interest charge in this country 
is so big that it is breaking down our 
financial system. The American pub- 
interest on $300,000, 
New must be ex- 
tracted from our soils by sweat and 
blood and the interest charge is tak 
ing most of it. 


Not 


pape 


about 
wealth 


lic pays 
000,000. 


many 
that bears an interest charge 
but they are selling honey, real hon- 
ey that is produced by their bees. The 
bees not 


beekeepers are selling 


are working to gather in- 
terest but honey; so if the skilled 
operator can deliver a fancy article 


to primary markets without any in- 
terest charge, that is good. It may be 
poor accounting by not adding the 


interest to a section of honey but it 
helps to keep down the costs. 

Now for the labor 
operators hire labor and so must 
charge it to cost. If the small oper- 
ator gets the same price for his hon- 
ey as the large one, he evidently has 
the labor cost in his own pocket. 


charge: large 
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MIB 


National Honey Week 


We want to offer a last reminder to 


minute 
beekeeper to do something to help along with National 


every 


Honey Week, November 11 to 17. Refer to the editorial 
page of the October issue of this magazine or to the 
suggestions of the American Honey Institute for things 
which you can do. There will be much about honey on the 
air and in the papers at that time. Be sure to tie up your 
own business and your own locality with this general 
movement. 


On to Valdosta 


Just as a reminder we mention again the date of the 
general round-up of beekeepers at Valdosta, Georgia, 
on December 17-19. With the Southern Conference, the 
American Honey Institute and the Honey Producers’ 
League all meeting together we may well expect a great 
meeting. Beekeepers who have not visited the South will 
find this a specially favorable opportunity to do so. 


The Honey Demand 


Honey is one of the few farm products which continues 
to go to the consumer’s table in the same form that it 
comes from the producer, Wheat reaches the table in 
the form of bread. Vegetables and fruits are usually 
cooked before reaching the table. The question arises as 
to whether honey as nature produced it is really in the 
best form for final consumption. Most housewives com- 
plain that honey is too sticky and messy for the table. 
They prefer sugar because it is dry or butter or preserves 
for a spread because they will not stick to the containers 
and mess up the table. The American Bee Journal is 
inclined to be enthusiastic about honey jelly for a table 
spread. It retains the flavor and quality of honey while 
no longer sticky or messy as is honey. Nearly everyone 
we know is enthusiastic about honey jelly after giving 
it a trial. Once it comes into common use we expect to 
see greatly increased use of honey as a result. We would 
like to see it available everywhere. It is quite possible 
that still other and better forms for offering honey may 
yet come to light. A special study of this problem may 
well be undertaken. 

Honey has long been recognized as one of nature’s 
finest products but we should not be blind to the objec- 
tions of those who dislike to use it in its natural form. 


Winter Problems 


With winter at hand we may well consider the vicis- 
situdes through which the bees must pass before the 
coming of another spring. If wintering was only a prob- 
lenr of protection against cold it would be a simple matter 
to provide a suitable situation with warmth insured. Per- 
haps the most difficult problem relating to wintering is 
that of the long confinement without opportunity for the 
bees to void their excrement. 

Because of the necessity for this long confinement in 
the northern states the question of the quality of stores 
is of great importance, In some localities the honeyflow 
has continued much later in fall this year than usual. 
Surplus honey has been secured from aster in October. 
There has been much complaint of the loss of bees in 
seasons when such late honeyflows have occurred, This 
is due, in part at least, to the lack of opportunity to 
properly ripen the stores before the beginning of winter. 
Some authorities claim also that aster honey contains 
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larger amounts of indigestible gums than honey stored 
earlier in the season. 

We may therefore look forward with some apprehen- 
sion to the winter results in localities where aster has 
been abundant. It will be particularly interesting to note 
the effects where the honey has been well ripened. For- 
tunately here in the Middle West October has been a 
month of unusually favorable weather for the bees and 
this late honey seems to be well ripened. 

If the late flow results in heavy winter loss it may 
prove to be a good argument for destroying the bees at 
the end of the season and replacing them with packages 
the spring following seasons of such late flows from aster. 


Tree Planting Program 


One of the most encouraging things proposed by the 
present administration is the tree planting program. For 
many years the destruction of trees from one end of the 
country to the other has continued without interruption. 
Untold damage has been done and millions of acres of 
valuable soil ruined by erosion as a result. At last a new 
policy has been adopted and conservation is to be the 
watchword. The old trend, however, is not easy to check 
and in too many communities trees are being cut merely 
to make work for the unemployed. Thus while one 
group is planting for the future another continues the 
destruction of the past. Let every beekeeper be awake 
to the possibility of benefits which must come as a result 
of wholesale tree planting, Where honey bearing trees 
“an be used to advantage in the general program let us 
ask that they be included to the end that bee pasture be 
improved, 


Small Packages 


The trend toward constantly smaller packages for food 
products adds to the problems of the beekeeper who 
retails his honey. The time was when the average house- 
wife bought her foodstuffs in large quantities. She bought 
sugar in a hundred pound sack and flour in similar 
amount. When time came for digging potatoes in the 
fall she put in enough to supply the family needs for the 
entire winter and so it was with other food products. 
Now she orders a half peck of potatoes and a dime’s 
worth of sugar or flour. 

No longer is it easy to sell honey in sixty pound cans 
for home consumption and even the ten. pound can is 
hard to sell in many places. When honey goes to the 
home in one pound jars or smaller quantites the packing 
and selling of the product becomes a business for the 
specialist who knows every detail of the demands of the 
trade. To put up honey in small containers adds greatly 
to the cost and the retail price must be correspondingly 
higher, 

The modern trend is to make production and packing 
of foodstuffs separate lines which can no longer readily 
be followed by the same individual. The beekeeper who 
packs his honey too often fails to add enough to his price 
to cover the added labor and container costs and thus he 
discourages the packer who must make his living from 
the distribution of the crop. 

The industry’s greatest need now is an established 
market which will take the honey at a uniform price just 
as it does the farmers’ cream and eggs and leave the 
packing and distribution to those who are properly pre- 
pared for it. 
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Poor Queens 


So much has been said about the failure of queens 
received with package bees that little can be added to 
the subject. The problem is by no means new for queen 
breeders have had complaint of this kind since queen 
rearing was first developed as a commercial enterprise. 

It may be of interest to recall the experiments of G. M. 
Doolittle in an effort to find the cause of the trouble, 
more than forty years ago. Doolittle removed 
from prolific colonies and confined them to cages. 
were roughly handled as he thought would happen to 
queens in the mails; others were very carefully cared 
for until time to return them to their hives. He reported 
that the queens roughly handled were no worse as far 
as he could see than those given the greatest care. 

As a result of these experiments Doolittle concluded 
that the poor results from such queens came entirely as 
a result of the sudden checking of egg laying, and that 
the rough handling in the mails had little to do with it. 
He had previously noted that queens sent by express 
gave no better results than those sent by mail although 
they probably were less roughly handled. 

The demand for queens has reached such a stage as to 
make it highly important to find some means of over- 
coming the difficulty. Perhaps if younger queens can be 
sent less trouble will develop. It will be worth while to 
try sending young queens as soon as they have mated 
and before they have developed their egg laying to full 
capacity. This will involve the risk of an occasional mis- 


queens 


some 


mated queen but that is less serious than to have her 
superseded soon after arrival. Every promising sug- 
gestion should be followed up to ascertain its value. 





Substitutes for Pollen 


In times of scarcity of natural forage, in the old days 
it was a common practice to feed rye flour or similar 
protein to the bees. The bees readily accepted this source 
of food and carried it away to the hives, Beekeepers were 
very confident that it served a good purpose. Of late 
the practice has been discouraged because of the fact 
that scientific observers have contended that the flour or 
meal cannot be digested by the bees and is a detriment 
rather than help to them, 

The September issue of “Bees and Honey” has an in- 
teresting story of an experience of two California bee- 
keepers in the drouth year of 1904. After losing many 
colonies which were fed sugar syrup they decided to give 
the rye flour in addition. When the flour was provided 
the bees began brood rearing promptly and there was 
little further This story is rather convincing, 
although there is a possibility that the bees may have 
found some source of natural pollen which was overlooked 
by the beekeepers. 


loss. 


There are enough such incidents recorded, however, 
o give credence to the possibility that rye flour may be 
of more value to the bees in time of scarcity than the 
scientists are willing to admit. It may be possible that 
there was something overlooked in the laboratory ex- 
eriments on which the conclusion was based. The 
ect is of great importance in a year like this one and 
irther study of the subject should be made. 
syrup alone will not keep bees alive very long when no 
honey is to be had; they must have pollen also. Certain 
ly there must be some substitute which will serve the bees 
in times of stress. 


+ 


sub- 


Sugar 


Food for Queens 


A new light on the behavior of queens which have been 
sent by mail appeared in the June Schweizerische Bienen- 
eitung. It is by Herr G. Sklenar, a queen breeder, He 
finds that many of the bad after effects of the mail 
journey can be avoided by special care in the preparation 
of proper food. Attendants must be young bees with 
brood food glands well developed and the candy must be 
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very carefully prepared. He uses Good’s candy which is 
made of a mixture of honey and sugar which is made at 
least a year in advance of the time it is used. 

The new suggestion which is made has to do with the 
use of pollen in the candy. Since he has mixed pollen 
with the candy he finds that the queens begin laying at 
once when released and that the bees eat out the candy 
much sooner than when plain candy is used. 

This experience may be of greater importance than is 
at first apparent. Perhaps the lack of suitable food on 
the journey may account for some of the losses of queens 
which often superseded after introduction 
to the new colony. Supersedure of queens is the most 
formidable obstacle to the further development of the 
queen and package business. If the problem can be solved 
there is every reason to expect a much greater demand. 
With most baffling problems the explanation is simple 
when once it is found. Perhaps the mere mixing of pollen 
with the candy for use in mailing cages may be the answer 
as this German suggests, It is worth some investigation 
by our queen breeders. 


A Good Market 


The beekeeper who seeks retail outlets for his honey 
should find the advertising pages of the health magazines 
to offer a good field. These magazines natural ° 
foods and simple living. The regular readers of such 
publications are likely to be a class who are already in- 
terested in products such as the bee man has to offer. 


are so soon 


stress 


There are a number of 
fied columns are open at 


such magazines and the classi- 


moderate cost. 


Dark Honey in Demand 


For the first time in many years dark honey is in equal 
demand with light honey and the difference in price is 
less than ever before. This is probably due to the greatly 
increased use of honey by the bakers. Much of this de- 
mand has been the direct result of the educational work 
of the American Honey Institute. 


Golden Bees 


The golden bee as now known is the result of breeding 
and not a pure Italian stock. Sladen in his book on queen 
rearing has told how he developed the so-called British 
goldens. He crossed the English blacks with Italians and 
these with American bees of bright color. The golden 
character was isolated and thereafter he found it 
possible to maintain it by breeding from queens whose 
progeny was uniform. The yellow bees now commonly 
sold in this country as Italians have a somewhat similar 
origin, although it is thought that Cyprian stock was 
originally used to establish the bright color. 


soon 


Good Beekeeping 


One who travels about 
in behavior of the 


1S due LO 
keeper. 


is sure to notice the difference 
bees in different apiaries. Much of this 
the manner of handling on the part of the bee- 
Carelessness in manipulation results in 
Robbing is also to some extent an acquired char- 
acteristic resulting from carelessness on the part of the 
beekeeper. Once started it is likely to recur at frequent 
intervals with the slightest opportunitv. Robbing bees 
are usually cross bees, as are bees roughly handled. Much 
of punishment from stings in the average apiary is entire- 
ly unnecessary. 


cross 
bees. 


The Winter Meetings 


Conventions will be the order of the day during the 
next few months. In making programs it will be better 
o allow plenty of time for visiting rather than to occupy 
all the time with speaking. There has been some com- 
plaint that the tendency of late has been to make the 
programs too heavy. 


+ 
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iy seems like an outrage on popu- 
lar tradition to raise the question 
about whether pears really like honey. 
Even in the January number of the 
American Bee Journal is an article 
with the suggestion that bear traps 
should be baited with honey, and in 
a recent newspaper in the East I 
read an account of depredations by 
bears in a district hitherto free from 
Bruin’s pranks. 

The explanation of their presence 
was that in their usual haunts in an 
adjoining valley there had been such 
a shortage of berries and “wild 
honey” that the bears had _ been 
forced to migrate in search of food. 

First-hand experience with bears 
in the bee yard has forced upon me 
the conviction that it is not fondness 
for honey that drives Bruin to face 
the punishment of angry bees. Two 
years ago in visiting an outapiary 
one morning in early June, I saw a 
sight not pleasing to any beekeeper— 
half a dozen hives demolished, combs, 
supers, excluders, covers, etc. scat- 
tered around in all directions, and in 
particular evidence a trail of broken 
frames leading into the woods along 
the south side of which the apiary 
was located. 

Being busy, I assembled things as 
well as I could and thought that this 
would be the end of the bear. Next 
morning, being still in the vicinity, 
we thought it would be wise to call 
again. We discovered that Bruin 
had been doing the same thing and 
it was noticeable that he only inves- 
tigated some of the same hives he 
had demolished on previous visits. 
As it was still a joke with us, we put 
things together as before and went 
on to more pressing duties. 

For three or four days this sort 
of thing went on and it began to look 
serious for us. Two other apiaries 
in the vicinity were being visited 
also. Some rifles were borrowed and 
camp was pitched in the apiary one 
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Really Like 
Honey? 


By G. F. Pearcey, 
British Columbia. 


night. Bruin came as usual. We 
were awakened at three in the morn- 
ing by a crash of a three-story hive 
going over, and before we could 
switch on the headlights of the car 
it was followed by the crash of an- 
other. 

We used the rifles, but it was a 
case of sighting at shadows and the 
only thing hit was a beehive. With 
these frequent opportunities for ob- 
serving the habits of the bear, it soon 
became evident that he was not in- 
terested in the honey. Once he found 
the brood was in the lower’ story 
under the excluder, he made for that 
part by the shortest and quickest 
route. 

This fact was easily checked. In 
one hive, as on three different times, 
the supers had been knocked off or 
pushed off and lay upside down with- 
out a comb missing, while the brood 
nest, which had remained right side 
up, was minus three combs the first 
time and on two succeeding nights 
one comb was taken each night, al- 
though other hives were also upset 
at the same time. 

The top bars of the frames showed 
plainly that the bear had used both 
teeth and claws as “frame removers,” 
and in one case where he was un- 
successful, since the frames were 
wedged in tightly, he simply turned 
the hive upside down in disgust. 

Further evidence of his fondness 
for brood was found in examining 
frames that had been carried a short 
distance into the woods, presumably 
to secure respite from the punish- 
ment that the bees were inflicting. 
Here we found frames from the 
brood nests from which the brood 
had been eaten as cleanly as though 
cut away with a knife, without break- 
ing the frame itself or touching the 
honey along the top or in the corners. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the rich supply of bee larve 
offers a much more satisfying meal 





than Bruin can find in pulling the 
average ant hill to pieces. In the 
light of my experience, the only sur- 
prise to me is that, in his unwelcome 
raids on our bees, Bruin was after 
anything but honey. Three bears 
were shot in that vicinity and we 
have since had peace. I would enjoy 
hearing from others about this ap- 
parent partiality of the bear for 
brood instead of honey. 





Treating for Disease 


I have been reading Mr, Kruse’s 
articles. In paragraph five, page 408, 
he says: “Give bees a super with half 
drawn sections in which to store the 
diseased honey.” 

In paragraph six, he says: ‘Give 
the bees a set of drawn combs.” I do 
not understand how Mr. Kruse would 
proceed to remove the comb without 
brood which he leaves in the brood 
chamber and the half drawn combs 
in the super without some of the bees 
filling their honey sacs with diseased 
honey deposited in them and so carry 
it into the set of drawn combs. 

S. Ebert, 
Illinois. 

Answer.—Remember the _ instruc- 
tions given in my September article 
will work nicely during a honeyflow. 
The comb left with the bees contains 
no brood. The incoming honey will 
be stored in the super and also the 
honey in the honey sacs of the bees. 

In 48 hours after shaking, you can 
remove the comb you left by brush- 
ing the bees off and a full set of 
drawn combs may be given. Leave the 
half drawn sections until finished but 
this super of honey must be removed 
before the flow is over. 

Chas. Kruse, 
Illinois. 





A Good Way 
to Sample Honey 


James Way, of the Lily Tulip Cup 
Corporation, sends us a novel top for 
a fiber container which was devised 
by L. Peterson & Son, of Kewanee, 
Illinois. It is printed “Yours to 
Better Health” — ‘Honey Compli- 
ments.” It is like the usual fiber con- 
tainer top as advertised by the Lily 
Tulip Cup Corporation but it has an 
opening in the center through which 
honey may be sampled. It makes an 
excellent way to sample honey in any 
promotional scheme because those 
wishing to sample the honey, dip right 
through the opening with a wooden 
spoon to see what it tastes like. It 
would do well to go on counters with 
honey displayed in these containers 
or other containers of any kind. 


, 
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Prize Recipes from 
Illinois State Fair 
1934 


Honey Devils Food Cake 


21% cups cake flour 

% cup honey 

2/3 cup butter 

¥% cup sugar 

1 cup sour milk 

4 sq. chocolate 

1 tsp. baking powder 

1 tsp. soda 

2 eggs 

Cream butter, honey and sugar. 
Add melted chocolate and egg yolks. 
Add dry ingredients alternately with 
liquid. Lastly fold in stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Bake in moderate oven. 
Yellow Honey Cake 


1 cup honey 
1% cup butter 
2 eggs, well beaten 

1 cup sour milk 

2 cups flour 

% tsp. baking powder 
1 tsp. soda 


(scant) 


Cream butter, add milk and flour, 
then honey. It’s better than honey 


added to butter. Pint of flour if de- 
sired for right consistency. 


Honey Dark Fruit Cake 


1 cup fat 

3 eggs 

% cup coffee 

% cup citron 

% |b. currants 

% cup candied pineapple 

1 cup candied cherries 

Ve lb. figs 

1% cup honey orange strips or 
honey orange mermalade, 
or orange peel 

4 cup prunes 

* lb. raisins 

% cup dried apricots 

1% lb. dates 

1% cups nut meats 

2 cups honey 

2% cups flour 

% tsp. each—cloves, salt, nut- 

meg and allspice 

6 tsp. soda 

1 tsp. cream tarter 

% tsp, cinnamon 


1 
1 


Run figs, prunes, dates, apricots, 
through food chopper. Add orange 
peal (or strips) raisins and currants. 
Over this pour the honey and let 
tand from 4 days to 2 weeks. Shred 
pineapple and citron. Sift dry in- 
vredients, saving % cup flour to mix 
with nuts, cherries and pineapple. 
fter fruit and honey mixture has 
stood long enough, cream fat and add 
to honey fruit mixture. Add well 
beaten eggs, then sifted dry ingredi- 
ents, coffee, Then add floured nuts, 
ineapple shreds, whole or halved and 
itron shreds. Bake slowly 225° F. 
for 3 hours if in 1-lb. tins. If entire 
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mixture (5 lbs.) bake from 4 to 5 
hours depending on the depth of cake. 
Brush top of cake with warm honey, 
wrap in wax paper and let stand in 
covered crock for at least one month. 
Before serving decorate with orange 


peel, nuts or honeyed apples. Has 
been kept six months in excellent con- 
dition. 

Submitted by Mrs. 
Chairman Culinary 
State Fair 1934. 


Ruth 
Dept., 


King, 
Illinois 


Bees Help Sell Their Product 


By A. E. Luckenbill, 


Wisconsin. 





























Here is an idea that can be used 


by practically every beekeeper whose 
apiary is located directly on a high 
way, and who has any interest what 
ever in marketing a part of his honey 
production to passing transients. 

A Wisconsin apiarist, based on the 
questions of passing motorists con- 
cerning bees and beekeeping, con 
ceived the idea that while the general 
publie has comparatively little 
knowledge about beekeeping, it does 
seem interested in acquiring a better 
understanding of it. Erecting this 
attractive little hut, with hinged doors 
on both sides, and installing a full 
colony of bees in a hive with glass 
sides within it, he is now able to 
discuss beekeeping with his roadstand 
honey customers, in a most effective 
and interesting fashion. 

It so happens that the beekeeper in 
this case owns four apiaries located 
some distance apart, and sells the 





greater part of his honey at wholesale 
to dealers in nearby Milwaukee. If 
this demonstrator is worth while for 
him, and it certainly is that, it should 
be doubly so to owners of smaller 
bee yards who are interested in sell- 
ing the larger part of their production 
at retail, without having to transport 
it to city markets. 

Few of us will perhaps ever develop 
a single small idea into a million dol 
lar one, like Wrigley, Woolworth and 
others of like fame, but there is no 
law against using all the ideas we do 
have, in the most practical manner 
possible, to further our chosen busi 
ness 

Anyone handy with ordinary car- 
penter tools can fashion a demon 
strator of this kind, and do the work 
in off seasons. The finished handi- 
craft will give old customers a new 
interest in the individual bee yard, 
and result in new faces dropping in 
to “have a look,” and to buy honey. 
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Questions 
By E. S. Miller, 


Indiana. 


ERE are some questions fre- 

quently asked concerning what 
may or may not be done with bees 
infected with American foulbrood. 

1. Can a queen from a diseased 
colony be used in requeening? I 
would say that there is very little if 
any danger of the queen transmitting 
the disease. A much greater danger 
comes from the possibility of robbing 
when the hive is opened or of bees 
carrying infected honey entering ad- 
jacent hives. 

2. May bees be shaken into an 
empty hive and in thirty-six or forty- 
eight hours be given drawn combs? 
My advice is don’t, unless nectar is 
coming in freely, so that the bees use 
e infected honey in comb build- 
In cool weather or when the 
bees are not gathering they will re- 
tain the old honey even to the verge 
of starvation. Some of it will be de- 
posited in the combs given and dis- 
ease will be almost sure to be trans- 
mitted, 


bases 


3. Does it pay to disinfect combs 


with formalin solution or other dis- 
infectants? Positively it does not 
unless there are a large number of 
such combs. Few beekeepers have the 
necessary tanks and other equipment 
to do this properly. The solution 
must be thrown out in some manner 
and who wants to spoil a perfectly 
good extractor in order to save a few 
combs? Shaking out the solution is 
not satisfactory. Furthermore, unless 
every cell is uncapped, the work may 
be in vain. It is extremely difficult 
to find every capped cell even if gone 
over several times. Some cells are 
cone shaped with the point outward. 
Many are otherwise hidden so that it 
is almost impossible to see them. If 


combs are treated we must expect 
more or less recurrence of the dis- 
ease, 

4. How often should bees be in- 


spected? If there is foulbrood in the 
neighborhood they should be gone 
over frequently. The brood in every 
colony should be examined carefully 
every time a super is added or taken 
off and if even a single bad cell is 
found, everything in the hive must 
be kept strictly apart from all clean 
equipment. Combs from such a hive 
must not be extracted along with 
clean combs. A real beekeeper does 
not wait for an inspector to tell him 
his bees are diseased. Inspection once 
a year will never get rid of foulbrood. 

5. If I find a few cells of A. F. B. 
may I dig them out and expect the 
colony to recover? My answer is no- 
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Sometimes a colony showing slight 
infection apparently recovers, but it 
is because the brood is fed fresh hon- 
ey or nectar and the old honey or 
other material is covered up. The 
disease is sure to reappear later. A 
single cell showing A. F. B. indicates 
that there are many more cells in- 
fected that do not show. It means 
that colony is doomed and the safest 
and best way is to get rid of it at 
once. To delay may endanger all 
other colonies in the yard. 

6. If a colony in my yard is only 
slightly infected, may I let it remain 
until the flow is over? This is often 
done but there is a risk, especially if 
the flow stops and robbers get in 
their work. It must be remembered 
that there is often slow robbing as 
well as complete robbing out of a 
colony. A robber bee sneaking in may 
contaminate a healthy colony. 

7. If I find a diseased colony in 
my yard shall I shake or brush them 
into a clean hive with foundation? 
If you do the chances are that you 
will scatter the disease, for even if 
you do not spill any of the honey or 
get any of it on your hands or cloth- 
ing, some of the bees carrying in- 
fection will be very apt to fly and 
enter other hives, This is almost sure 
to occur if hives are close together. 
If you must try to save bees, move 
away the healthy colonies, not the 
diseased one, 

8. How about moving the diseased 
colony away half a mile or so and 
leaving it a few days before shaking? 
Unless moved at least five or ten 
miles, some of the bees, even before 
shaking, will be sure to return and 
contaminate other colonies. 

9. What is the best way to dispose 
of a diseased colony? First, without 
disturbing the bees, place inside the 
entrance on a piece of section or 
paper, about a teaspoonful of cy- 
anogas (calcium cyanide). This is a 
gray powder which may be obtained 
at any drug store. In a minute all 
the bees will be dead. Next, dig a 
hole deep enough so as not to be 
reached by the plow or otherwise dug 
up. As the combs and frames are 
thrown in, wet them with gasoline 
(not kerosene). They may then be 
ignited. Burn all dead bees or see 
that they are covered with earth. 
When burned down the hole must be 
-arefully filled so that there is noth- 
ing left for robber bees to carry 
away. Hive bodies may be burned 
out with gasoline or scorched by 
means of a blow torch. Remember 





About Foulbrood 


calcium 
cyanide is a deadly poison and to 
breathe it yourself might prove fatal. 
Gasoline may be used to kill the bees 
but some are apt to escape, 


that the gas given off by 


10. Because A. F. B. sometimes 
apparently disappears, don’t think 
you can build up a strain of bees that 
will be immune. It will be far safer 
to leave such experiments to scien- 
tists who are properly equipped for 
the work. It is extremely doubtful if 
even they will succeed. 


Bees By Mail : 


Office of the Postmaster General, 
Washington, October 1, 193 


Order No. 6266 


Paragraph 1 (b) of section 594, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, is here- 
by amended to read as follows: 

(b) Honey bees in quantities may 
be sent in the mails under the same 
conditions as are prescribed for queen 
bees and their attendant bees when 
delivery can be made to the addressee 
within a period of five days. If the 
cages are wooden, the material of 
which they are constructed shall not 
be less than three-eighths of an inch 
thick and the saw cuts therein or 
space between slats shall not be over 
one-eighth of an inch wide; if wire 
screen is used for the sides of the 
cages the screen may be of one thick- 
ness. Semiliquid food consisting of 
sugar syrup inclosed in a tin can with 
small holes in the bottom of the can 
to permit of a proper leakage of the 
food supply may be placed in the 
cages. The food can shall be securely 
suspended in the cage with the top 
of the can wedged against the top of 
the cage. Cleats approximately 1 inch 
high shall be securely fastened on the 
bottom of the cages to prevent the 
escape therefrom of any syrup that 
the bees may fail to consume. Each 
cage shall be provided with a suitable 
handle and be marked on the top with 
words “THIS SIDE UP.” Such parcels 
shall be transported outside of mail 
bags. Harllee Branch, 

Acting Postmaster General. 


Prize Recipes from 
Missouri State Fair, 1934 


Honey Candy 
Mrs. Dan Theiman, Higginsville. 


2 cups white sugar 
1 cup milk 
% cup honey 
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2 (1-inch squares) chocolate 
1 tsp. vanilla 


Honey Doughnuts 
Mrs. J. S. Kiniry, K. C. 


3 tablespoons butter 

3 eggs 

1 cup milk 

1 teaspoon nutmeg 

1% teaspoon soda 

3 teaspoons baking powder 
1/3 cup honey 

1% teaspoon salt 


Beat eggs, add honey and butter. 
Mix with flour and other dry ingredi- 
ents. Cut out and fry in deep fat. 


Have you been to your state or 
county fair this year? If so, you’ve 
heard the above statement a good 
many times, 

The exhibitor decorates his booth 
so as to, first of all, impress the judge, 
then to make it as attractive, original, 
and educational as possible—for the 
great American public. 

The opening day of the fair is 
bright and clear. Crowds file through 
the Honey Building—some to see a 
friend’s exhibit—some to scan the 
building and exhibits in general—and 
some, believe it or not, look neither 
to the right or left; but just pass 
through to follow the crowd. 

Do they ask questions? Oh, yes, 
some ask plenty of them—but not 
about the comb or extracted honey- 
there is only one thing that holds the 
people back, and that is the obser- 
vation hive—and the queen. They 
want to know where she is, how you 
can tell her from the rest, what color 
she is, how you catch her, how you 
hold her, ete., until the average at- 
tendant goes home at night and 
dreams about catching queens. 

When I think of bees, I think of 
honey—not so the public. They do 
not connect the two at all; in fact, 
they hardly ever look at the other 
helves of the booth, no matter how 
ittractive they are, but they like to 
carn the characteristics of the honey- 
ee and will watch them work for a 

me, 

Therefore, the observation hive 

es its part in interesting the visitors 


does not induce them to take 
me a golden jar of honey. 
The Honey Building at the Wis- 


nsin State Fair is one of the pret- 
st exhibits on the grounds, but 
ear after year the general run of 
oths has the same prettiness. There 
‘t a lot of room for new 
ause one has to follow the 
ium Book so closely for 
riginality can’t creep in without 
aving out some of the necessary 
aterial, which, after all, brings the 
veted blue ribbon. 
Millie Young, 
Wisconsin. 


y 


ideas, 
Pre- 
points. 
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Does Southern 
Gentleness Come from 
Southern Honey? 


W E are indebted to Dr. Tanquary 
of Minnesota for a clipping 


from the Worcester Telegram for 
February 19 by Dr. Ekblaw of Clark 
University under the title “Savor of 
the South.” 

“Out of the high hills of the Caro- 
linas comes a golden honey, sweet 
with the nectar of the bell-shaped 
heather blossoms of the sourwood, or 
sorrel, tree, so liquid, so faint in fla- 
vor, so soft on the palate, that none 
other in America is like it. It is the 
distilled sweetness of southern skies 
and southern soils, of mountain 
groves over orchid-strewn duff, of 
dews that drip from briery bramble 
and cobwebbed cane, of summer 
showers that break between the rock 
ribbed slopes and give voice to the 
babbling brooks—all blended by that 
little master alchemist, the bee, into 
one tantalizing honey, more to be de- 
sired than the honeys of Hymettus. 

“And out of the vine-festooned 
woodlands that stretch back from 
every Carolina stream comes a golden 
wine, faintly aromatic, that Bacchus 
himself might have envied in the 
vintage. It too is the distilled sweet- 
ness of southern skies and southern 
soils, the ripened juice of the scupper 
nong grapes, round-leaved, plum- 
fruited, amber green, that grace the 
gardens of the finest old homesteads 
as they glorify the walls of the hum- 
blest cabins. It is the liquid expres- 
sion of the fragrance of grape blos- 
soms at dawn, of honeysuckle at dusk, 
so elusively ethereal that it might be 
deemed spiritual rather than spiritu- 
ous! 

“To eat this honey, to 
drink this scuppernong wine, is to 
safeguard the health and to know the 
ultimate in epicurean delight. A bit 
of breakfast biscuit or browned toast, 
dripping with the honeyed essence of 
the South as the sourwood tree has 
compounded it for its dainty blos 
opens the day with joyous 
gratitude for the goodness and gen- 
erousity of the gods; a sip of scup 
pernong wine when the day’s work is 
done, smooths away the worry- 
wrinkles and warms the heart to 
Carolina freshness and ardor, quite 
oblivious to ‘the that 
fested the day.’ 

“Can it be that the sweetness and 
tartness for which southern women 
are so renowned, the honeyed words 
and the quick temper for which the 
southern men are so celebrated, come 
from the sourwood honey and the 
scuppernong wine? Or do they come 
from the same these de- 
lightful nectars, drawn from the very 
stones and sunshine and soft showers 
of the South? Whichever it be, the 


sourwood 


soms, 


cares have in- 


sources as 


South 
them 
and 


and our country delights in 
all, part of America’s charm, 
America’s strength.” 

Dr. Ekblaw, writer of the 
article was a companion with Dr 
quary for 


above 
Tan 
Artic 
Greenland. 
of the ex- 
Professor of 
University and As 
Economic 


three years on an 
Expedition to 
Dr. Ekblaw was geologist 
pedition and is now 
Geology at Clark 
sistant Editor of 
phy. 


Bees Take Charge 
of Highw ay 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wood, living 
Merced, California, caused con- 
iderable work and trouble 


northern 


Geogra 


near 


for Coun 


ty Bee Inspector J. W. Shields, on 
August 15th. Mr. and Mrs. Wood 
were moving ninety-two colonies of 
bees to Shasta, when, through some 
mishap to the truck on which they 


} 


were being transported, the 
liberated. Traffic was immediately 
halted as the bees took charge of the 
highway. Only closed cars, with win 
dows rolled tightly shut, 
eet through the 
bees; no open cars or 

Traffic for 
either side of the 


to the bee 


bees were 


managed to 
swarming clouds of 
truck dared 

miles on 
scene of the mishap 
truck was tied up 


venture, some 
com 
ple us ly. 
Someone phoned to Mr, Shields, 
who promptly came to the rescue, and 
pouring pools of crude oil on the 
highway, Shields killed 
which refused to swarm quietly and 
re-enter their hives. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wood, in the meantime were brought 
to a hospital in Merced for treatment 
for numerous Several othe 
persons were also treated by Merced 
physicians. Old 
remedies were resorted to by 
of the less seriously injured. 
several hours of delay, the 
was finally cleared and 
tinued. D. G, 


those bees 


stings. 


home 
many 
After 
highway 
traffic 

Sanborn, 


fashioned 


con- 


California. 


New Method of 


Processing Honey 


This the exact title of an article 
to appear in our December numbe1 
by R. E. Lothrop and H. S. Paine, 
Chemists of the Carbohydrate Divi 
ion of the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, U. S. Dept. of Agric., Washing 
ton. On another page of this issue 
will be found announcement of a 
National Honey Week broadcast by 
Dr. C, A. Browne over the “National 


Farm and Home Hour” on Novembe1 
15th. In this talk, Dr. 
something of the 


Bure au of 


Browne reveals 
done by the 


Chemistry in the 


WOTrK 


proce . 


ing of honey, Those interested will 
be able to read the full account of 
this work in the December number. 
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The Use of Honey 


in Cookery 


By Helen Davison, 


Fruit Products Laboratory, and Household 


Science Department, University of California. 


ONEY is one of the oldest known 

sweets and jas a common 
article of trade long before sugar 
came into use. Yet today too many 
are unfamiliar with the many uses of 
this delicious and delightful food. 
Honey is the nectar and saccharine 
exudation of plants gathered, modi- 
fied and stored in the comb by honey 
bees, 

It is one of the best of the energy 
producing foods. Because it is com- 
posed almost entirely of simple sugars 
it can be assimilated rapidly and with 
ease. Most sugars require action by 
the gastric and intestine secretions 
to break them down into simpler 
sugars similar to those occurring 
naturally in honey. 

Because it is so easily assimilated 
honey is of importance where normal 
digestive activities have been impair- 
ed by disease or old age. Honey is 
non-irritating to the delicate mem- 
branes of the digestive tract. Also, 
medical research has shown that the 
use of honey spares the kidneys, less- 
ening tissue destruction. 

Honey is recognized as a valuable 
food for babies and children not only 
for its more ready utilization by the 
body than a single refined concen- 
trated sugar, but because it quickly 
furnishes the demand for energy. 
Many mothers for a long time have 
modified their formulas for babies’ 
food with honey. And a valuable fact 
not often realized is the gentle and 
natural laxative effect of honey. 

Many athletic coaches today are be- 
ginning to realize the importance of 
honey in the diet of the athlete. The 
rapid absorption of the simple sugars 
of honey replaces the sugars in the 
blood and muscle that have been 
burned by strenuous exercise. 

The ways of using honey in the 
daily menu are innumerable—from 
salad to dessert; it gives such a dif- 
ferent yet pleasing tang! Because 
of its high sugar content there is 
little danger of fermentation, hence 
honey usually keeps well. The keep- 
ing qualities of cookies, cakes and 
breads are especially enhanced by the 
use of honey which contains about 
forty per cent fructose or fruit sugar, 
Fructose has a tendency to absorb 
moisture, hence drying out of such 
food products is delayed or inhibited. 
For the same reasons confections con- 
taining honey do not dry out by com- 
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plete crystallization as readily as 
those without it. Too, as fructose 
tends to decrease the tendency of 
crystallization the use of honey re- 
sults in a smooth velvet textured 
“andy, as in fondant, with very fine, 
small crystals. Thus a new and in- 
teresting use of honey in the making 
of confections and baked goods is 
being established. 

The purpose of the experimental 
work reported in this article was to 
determine the maximum amounts of 
honey that can be used in various 
phases of cookery. The time being 
limited, it was possible to consider 
each phase only in a limited fashion. 
Basic formulas were used in the main 
to determine the action of honey 
under various conditions and with 
various food constituents. Honey can 
be used in small amounts, substitut- 
ing it for sugar in any cake mixture 
except angel food. In some cakes it 
can be used to entirely replace sugar; 
this depends on the cake type. The 
loaf cake seemed to hold a larger 
amount as a rule than the layer type; 
however, the limit for a sponge cake 
was nearer half and half. In using 
larger percentages of honey in most 
cakes it was necessary to use baking 
soda, a half teaspoon to a cup of 
honey, and to increase the average 
baking time. In light colored cakes 
the use of honey in too large amounts 
tends to produce a darker cake, often 
not desired; however, in chocolate or 
spiced cakes this is not a factor. 

Honey was used with very marked 
success in cookies and cup cakes. In 
these it was often possible to use all 
honey for sweetening. Cookies are 
usually made jn large batches, and 
those made with honey keep much 
better and really improve with age, 
becoming much more mellow. 

In candy making, as noted above, 
the use of honey has a decided ad- 
vantage, but the quantity is limited 
in certain types owing to its tendency 
to decrease crystallization. In fondant 
candies, ete., it is not necessary to 
use cream of tartar with honey. The 
fondant made with four of sugar and 
one of honey was more difficult to 
beat than 100 per cent sugar fondant, 
but produced a much finer grained 
and softer fondant, which on standing 
in the ice box in waxed paper finally 
crystallized into a firm, fine grained 
sandy. Candies with coconut seemed 








especially well adapted to the use of 
honey. In gelatin candies a larger 
percentage of honey can be used by 
regulating the gelatin content al- 
though a tough candy must be avoid- 
ed. However, with gelatin desserts, 
ete., a full honey content is possible 
in most cases and with advantage. 
The same is true of tapioca and corn- 
starch puddings which have a solidi- 
fying effect; however, it is often 
necessary to increase the cooking 
time slightly. 

In frostings, etc., the use of honey 
is again greatly advantageous, pre- 
venting crystallization so that when 
the cake is cut the frosting doesn’t 
crack, but remains soft, yet firm. The 
use of too large percentages of honey 
usually gave frostings that were too 
sticky and viscous, 

The use of honey with dried fruits 
is especially desirable, lending its 
flavor and serving as a binding agent 
in chopped mixtures, 

With nucoa as a solidifying agent, 
crystallized honey can be used in any 
number of combinations for sandwich 
spreads and fillings. These can be 
made up in large quantities, for they 
will keep a surprisingly long time. 

In recovering crystallized honey by 
heating over a water bath care must 
be taken not to heat to too high a 
temperature, for it easily caramelizes, 
turns dark and loses a great deal of 
its flavor. 

Miss Davison sent with this article 
twelve pages of recipes tested in this 
work. It is impossible to give them 
all at one time but we will see that 
our readers get them in small doses 
in coming months. They will be 
designated as Miss Davison’s recipes 
from the University of California so 
that you can identify them when you 
see them. In the present instance, as 
this is Thanksgiving month, we shall 
use a few of them which seem quite 
fitting as follow: 

Honey Spice Cake 


1% cup butter 

1 cup honey 

cup hot water 

2 eggs 

1 cup brown sugar 
3 

1 


_ 


3 cups flour 
4 tsp. salt 
1 tsp. cinnamon 
1% tsp. cloves 
2 tsp. soda 
%4 tsp. vanilla 
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Blend well the butter, honey and 
hot water. Add egg yolks and sugar 
and beat well. Sift dry ingredients 
3 times and add gradually to the first 
mixture, beating after each addition. 
Add vanilla, then fold in stiffly beaten 
whites of eggs. Pour in buttered 
shallow pan and bake 30 to 40 min- 
utes in a moderate oven (350° F.). 
Serves 12 generously. 


Honey Spice and Raisin Cake 


1 cup butter 
1 cup sugar 
1 cup honey 
2 eggs 

1 cup sour or buttermilk 
4 cups flour 

2 tsp. soda 

%4 tsp. allspice 

1 tsp. cinnamon 

1 tsp. ginger 

% tsp. cloves 

lo tsp. nutmeg 

1 cup raisins 


Cream butter and sugar till light 
and fluffy, add honey and beat well. 
Beat eggs well and add to the first 
mixture. Add sour milk. Sift dry 
ingredients three times and add to 
the other mixture gradually, mix well. 
Dust raisins with flour and add to 
cake mixture. Pour into well butter- 
ed shallow baking pan and bake in 
moderate oven (350° F.) for 
hour and forty minutes. 


one 


Honey Fudge Squares 


% cup butter 

2 sq. bitter chocolate 
1 cup honey 

2 eggs beaten 

% cup sugar 

1/3 tsp, vanilla 

1/3 cup milk 

2 cups flour 

2 tablespoons corn starch 
3 tsp. baking powder 
Pinch salt 


Melt chocolate over a water bath. 
Cream butter and honey till light, add 
beaten eggs, melted chocolate and 
vanilla. Sift dry ingredients three 
times and beat and fold in alternate- 
ly with the milk into other mixture. 
Beat in the sugar and stir till the 
grain almost disappears. Pour ‘2 
inch deep into a well greased baking 


pan and bake in a moderate oven 
(350° F.) 30 to 35 minutes. Cover 
with chocolate or Mocha icing and 


Makes 2 dozen. 
Honey Puff 


cup mild, scalded 

package strawberry Jello 

cup milk honey 

egg yolks, slightly beaten 
egg whites, stiffly beaten 

% cup chopped walnuts 


cut in squares, 


to to 


Pour part of scalded milk over egg 
yolks, stirring vigorously. Return to 
double boiler and cook until mixture 
coats spoon. Add Jello and stir over 
not water until Jello is dissolved. Add 
noney, stir well. Cool. When slightly 
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thickened beat with rotary egg beate1 
until quite fluffy. Fold in nuts and egg 
whites. Pour into mold, chill until 
firm, unmold and serve garnished with 


whipped cream, Serves 8. 


Ontario Ass'n. Meeting 


The 55th annual convention of the 
Ontario Beekeepers’ Association will 
be held in Toronto at the King Ed- 
ward Hotel, November 28, 29 and 30. 
The executives wish to extend to their 
many friends throughout Canada and 
the United States a cordial invitation 
to be present. This large annual gath 
ering is the place at which to secure 
new worthwhile ideas, meet friends, 
solve problems, and have a real good 
time. E. J. Dyce. 


o 

New York’s 
ee oa T 99 

Beekeeping News 

oO 

The usual mimeographed 
of the New York State College of 
Agriculture is now changed into a 
monthly printed sheet with the title 
“Beekeeping News.” The first issue 
we have at hand is about fall man- 
agement and shows a picture of a 
tar paper wrap for wintering, much 
along the line of the tar paper wrap 
described in our last number. 

“Beekeeping News” tries to keep 
the beekeeper active in seasonal man- 
agement. Copies may be secured from 
the County Agricultural Agent, New 
York State, by beekeepers in the re- 
spective counties. Material is usually 
prepared by Geo. H. Rea, Apicultur- 
ist, Cornell University, Ithaca. 


A Unique Car 


bulletin 





W HOEVER sees this car of honey 
will know 


just where it is going 


and all along the right of way it tells 
it’s story. The letters are in color and 
the colors of the background lend a 


modernistic atmosphere to the whole 
design. 


A Helpful Hint 
By Mrs. V. 7 Hanus, 


Ohio. 


My husband has kept bees as a 
hobby for sixteen years, and I have 
been his helper for ten years. 1 con- 
sider myself an amateur at it, but 


still I do have an idea occasionally 
here is one: 


Coming home Sunday, about mid- 
night, we were surprised to see one 
of our neighbors coming over, This 


was his message, “One of your hives 
swarmed around mid-day and lit on 
an apple tree.’’ Much to our amaze- 
ment we found them still there. 
Our task was to hive them Monday 
morning. My husband’s only lament 


was, “Won’t I have some job finding 
which hive they came from?” He be- 
lieves in heavily populated hives, 


consequently, we always 
swarm to its old hive. 


return a 


My suggestion was—take a hand- 
ful or two of bees from the swarm 
and place them in a bushel basket. 


Then sprinkle them with flour. After 
this was done, we temporarily hived 
the remainder of the swarm and 
shook the flour bedecked bees out of 
the basket. Their first flight was to 
the apple tree. After flying around 
in vain, looking for their co-workers, 
they decided the old home was good 
enough after all. Then my husband 
and I stood back and watched an 
unusual sight—the white bees flying 
toward their old home. This way, we 
knew immediately from where the 
swarm had issued, 


SsTt 
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We know 


Was loaded 


looks as it 


of our apiaries last 


just how it 
out 
year. We confess to getting a certain 
exhilaration from the work of loading 
and blocking. The whole operation 
attracted much attention. Why not 
advertise as we go along? Every other 
a. &. G. 


business does.- 
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Twelve Years’ Experimental Results 
of Wintering in Manitoba 


By Erdman Braun. 


HIS is the title of a long report of 

thirteen pages of a twelve year 
experiment with bees at Morden, 
Manitoba. The following digest is 
given: 

The basic principles in wintering 
are briefly: (1) age of the queen.— 
Only in exceptional cases, should 
queens be retained which are over 
two years old. Queens three years 
old or older show a higher percent- 
age of mortality during the winter 
than one or two year old queens. 

(2) Populous colonies of young 
bees in the fall—This may be ob- 
tained only by requeening about 
August ist and providing ample 
brood rearing space during August 
and September. Young queens con- 
tinue to lay for a longer period in 
the fall than old queens. The age of 
the bees is a more important factor 
in successful wintering than the 
quantity of bees in the hive in the 
fall. 

(3) An abundance of wholesome 
stores and 

(4) Adequate protection from cold 
and changing temperatures. 

There are two methods in common 
use for wintering: outside and cellar. 
Outside wintering may be divided into 
1, 2, and 4 colony wooden cases and 
two-colony balsam wool packs. All of 
these methods with the addition of 
straw stack wintering, have been used 
at the Dominion Experimental Sta- 
tion, Morden, over a period of years. 


Outside Wintering Cases 


The packing cases were made on 
the same plan as those given in Mr. 
Gooderham’s bulletin ‘Wintering 
Bees in Canada’ which may be ob- 
tained from the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Ottawa or 
from any of the plant experimental 
stations or farms located in the Prov- 
inces, 

The packing cases allowed a space 
of 8 inches underneath and on each 
side and 12 inches on top for pack- 
ing. Chaff, cut straw, sawdust and 
planer shavings were used, Planer 
shavings were found to be the most 
efficient from the standpoint of in- 
sulation, availability, ease in han- 
dling, storage, dryness and freedom 
from mice. 


Balsam Wool Pack 


Tar paper is cut to extend four 
inches beyond the sides of two colo- 
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nies set broadside of each other. The 
two colonies are placed, without 
stands, on top of the tar paper, fac- 
ing in opposite directions, preferably 
east and west. Food chambers, either 
shallow or ordinary Langstroth su- 
pers, full of honey, are placed above 
the single brood chamber early in 
September or just before packing. 
The metal covers are removed and 
replaced by an inner cover or with 
a solid bee escape board. The strip- 
ping on one side of the latter is cut 
on the 16% inch end in the center 
to make a top entrance 1% inches 
long and % inch deep. Fasten the 
inner cover securely to the food 
chamber by the use of four shingle 
nails, at the corners. 

Care should be taken to place the 
two colonies as close together as 
possible for mutual warmth. The 
lower entrance need not be closed but 
the use of an entrance reducer will 
prevent the bees from chewing away 
the balsam wool over the entrance. 

The balsam wool, which is 33 inches 
wide, is set on end and wrapped 
around the two colonies like a blan- 
ket, Cut the balsam wool so it will 
overlap two or three inches. Tie two 
stout strings, one at the top and the 
other at the bottom of the hives 
around the balsam wool. With a pair 
of scissors cut the balsam wool ex- 
tending above the hives at the four 
corners, fold the sides and ends over 
the top and tie lengthwise and cross- 
wise. Fold the tar paper upwards 
around the balsam wool and tie with 
string. 

Sisalkraft or tar paper are then 
wrapped around the balsam wool to 
make sure that the lower tar paper 
is well covered to prevent moisture 
from damaging the balsam wool and 
tie as before. Fold in the part extend- 
ing above the hive and tie. A piece 
of tar paper or sisalkraft paper is 
then cut to fit over the top extending 
about six inches over the ends of the 
pack. Fold in the corners, tie a string 
around lengthwise and crosswise to 
hold the corner firmly. Finally cut 
through the tar paper or sisalkraft 
and balsam wool, an opening corre- 
sponding with the 142x% inch open- 
ing in the inner cover. In the spring 
the balsam wool is wrapped loosely 
in the sisalkraft paper and stored, 
either hung from rafters or set on 
end in an attie or storage room. This 


material may be used each year for 
five years or more. 


Cellar Wintering 


A cellar 20x16x7 feet with cement 
walls and dirt floor was made under- 
neath a house. A _ six-inch planer 
shaving insulation was supplied be- 
tween the floor of the bee house and 
the ceiling of the cellar. Approxi- 
mately four feet of barnyard manure 
was banked against the building each 
fall. 

An ordinary house thermometer 
and a maximum and minimum ther- 
mometer and a_ hygrothermograph 
were used, each, for three years, re- 
spectively from 1925 to 19383 to re- 
cord weekly and continuous tempera- 
tures in the cellar. No heating appli- 
ances were used either above the cel- 
lar or in the cellar to maintain a con- 
stant temperature, Pure air was sup- 
plied by means of a controlled inlet 
and outlet ventilator. 


Results 


The percentage of loss during the 
winter was lowest in the balsam wool 
pack, followed in order by the quad- 
ruple, double, single, cellar and straw 
stack. 

The short duration of the balsam 
wool experiment does not allow for 
any direct comparisons, yet it does 
show sufficent promise to warrant its 
future use on a larger scale. The 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
balsam wool pack may be summed up 
as follows: 

Advantages—Easier to manipulate, 
less time consumed in packing, less 
bulk and a smaller space for storage, 
and easier to move when changing 
locations. 

Disadvantages—Durability. It has 
only received a five year continuous 
trial at the University of Minnesota 
but seemed to be in good condition 
and good for a number of further 
seasons, 

Cost—The initial outlay is slightly 
higher than that of quadruple cases. 
However, if the material lasts eight 
years, the cost per colony would be 
below that of quadruple cases. 

Otherwise, for efficient outside win- 
tering, the quadruple case is the best. 
The straw stack method proved to be 
entirely unfeasible. 

Cellar wintering shows a _ higher 
percentage of winter loss. Outside 

(Please turn to page 501) 
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Conditions 


—Northeast 


By Robert M. Mead, 


Vermont. 


In order to tell what happened this 
summer it is necessary to go back to 
last winter. Last winter was the most 
severe one that has been wished on 
the northeast cluster of states in 
many a season. Coming as it did after 
a succession of mild winters it caught 
many of us napping. We had become 
accustomed to giving our hives the 
once over in the fall and if they were 
fairly well supplied with honey we 
forgot them until spring. With mild 
weather this method got us by, until 
last winter, and then last winter we 
reaped our reward for haphazard care 
by losing most of our bees. Not every- 
one lost bees because there are al- 
ways some methodical careful people 
that always prepared for the worst 
whether it came or not and conse- 
quently were ready for it when it did 
come. But the loss generally was 
heavy. Looking back I find that those 
who brought the most colonies 
through, fed sugar syrup. Queer trick 
of nature is it not that the bee men 
who are the most enthusiastic pushers 
of honey as a health sweet yet find 
cane sugar the best feed for bees 
when they have to be brought through 
a long hard winter? Honey will do 
the trick but it has to be a very 
superior quality free from all residue 
if the bees are to be without flight 
for four or five months. 

Then came the spring. Everything 
had been so frozen that vegetation 
did not look particularly promising 
but nature played another of her 
tricks, Apparently each blossom that 
did bloom outdid itself in producing 
nectar, as those people that had bees 
got a splendid crop both as to size 
ind quality. I have reports of many 
crops of one hundred pounds per colo- 
ny for small yards and for this coun- 
try that is a big crop. The quality 
s excellent. 

Many who would have replaced 
their dead colonies with package bees 
did not do so because of the one uni- 
form price advertised by all shippers. 
It is difficult either by government 
edict or otherwise to cure the Yankee 
of his love for shopping around for 
his goods and that applies to other 
lines as well as bees. 

Now as the new crop begins to 
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move to market we have a beautiful 
picture of existing business conditions 
held up to us. We have, as I have 
previously mentioned, a large crop 
of excellent honey. The rest of the 
country, particularly the West, has 
little and in sections none. 
Therefore, theoretically at least, the 
demand should be overwhelming and 
the price high with much of the de- 
mand a demand for shipment to the 
regions that did not make a crop. But 
if such a demand exists I have not 
heard of it. And the price is not high. 
What is the matter then? Just the 
same as is the matter with the stock 
market, and the money market, 
and the provision market. Lack 
of buying power in the sections 
that did not make a honey crop or 
any other crop. Lack of confidence 
in the future. Labor unrest, strikers 
have too much on their minds to 
think of honey. And a general lack 
of enthusiasm. Everyone is waiting 
for things to start up somewhere else 
hoping that the wave of prosperity, 
once started, will lose no time in 
heading their way. So honey sells 
for 20 cents for comb honey in an 
eastern market that always expected 
to pay 35 cents and five-pound pails 
of extracted for 60 cents where the 
price for years past has been $1.00. 

Beekeepers have been advised to 
hold their honey for the better price 
that is bound to come before next 
season, but being human they are do- 
ing what anyone else would do under 
the circumstances. That is selling 
their honey for what they can get 
because they have more use for the 
money than they have for keeping 
the crop to look at. 

Fall rains of good intensity have 
occurred recently over almost all of 
this section. Plant life seems to be 
in excellent shape in spite of a rather 
dry summer. New seeding of clovers 
are strong and vigorous, seeming to 
have more than made up for a poor 
start as soon as they got moisture. 
As for the bees themselves they are 
in fine shape, have some good honey 
stores and will probably be fed in 
most instances besides, beekeepers 
having learned a lesson last winter 
that they will not soon forget 


some 


The Gasoline Torch 
Has Many Uses 
Around the Apiary 


By Edmond Fontaine, 
Maryland. 


I learned the machinist trade as a 
boy, so I want to say something about 
how to use a gas torch. Scorching 
the inside of hives that have had 
foulbrood is not the only use. 

Pick a time when there is no wind, 
and the ground fairly dry, and you 
can do a lot of work in a few minutes, 
killing ants, and other insects around 
the base of the hive. A touch of the 
blue flame kills all vegetation under 
and around the hive better than any- 
thing else will, Burn up the trash and 
dead bees, and scorch the decayed 
parts of the hive base. Scorching is 
one of the best preservatives for 
wood, as it sterilizes and kills all 
forms of fungus and moulds, 

Of course you must be careful not 
to scorch the bees, so keep the smoker 
in the other hand ready to drive them 
away from the blue flame. 

A yellow jacket’s nest can be de- 
stroyed in two minutes, if you have 
two torches to use together, so as to 
make the flame cover the hole into 
the nest. 

Light blacksmith work can be done 
with two torches, by using bricks to 
form a recess to hold the heat. You 
can increase the heat by adding some 
charcoal in the recess. 

Be careful to use only the best 
gasoline, and strain it to prevent 
sediment from clogging the fine 
needle valve. This valve is easily 
ruined by screwing down too tight, 
as the cooling off may freeze the 
point. 


Effect of Weather 
on Colony Gains 


Maximum temperatures and wind 
velocity appear to be vital factors in 
determining increases in colony 
weights of bees in a honeyflow, ac- 
cording to observations made by Mr. 
E. Oertel of the Southern Bee Field 
Station at Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Oertel’s observations cover’ the 
month of October for the years of 
1929, 19380 and 1931, during the 
goldenrod honeyflow. 

The nine page report which we 
have, includes several tables and is a 
reprint from the report of the Fifth 
International Congress of Entomolo- 
gy held in Paris in 1932. 

The report also shows that for the 
honeyflow under observation § such 
other factors as minimum tempera- 
ture variation, hours of sunshine and 
minimum relative humidity were of 
little or no importance. 
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Behavior of a 
Virgin Queen 


By L. E. Orr, 
California. 


UCH has been written and many 

claims made concerning the 
action and habits of the young virgin 
queen just after she has freed herself 
from the cell. If all I have read is 
correct, I have been unfortunate in 
not being able to make parallel ob- 
servations up-to-date. 

The extreme vicious strength and 
murderous cruelty about which we 
read does not fit the capabilities that 
any young queen could have. The 
real devotional attitude that the 
mother of the colony has is hers by 
nature. 

In regard to the cutting of holes 
in the capped over cells, there should 
be no doubt that the greater part of 
this work is done by the bees and not 
by the young queen. Quite often we 
observe a colony having many cells 
on a single comb; no young queen 
that has ever emerged could have 
strength enough to go over all those 
cells and kill her younger sisters, 
especially when it so often happens 
that three to six queens may be free- 
ing themselves from the cells at the 
same time. 

In most of my _ observations of 
virgins, I have noticed that the young 
queen makes her way to a cell of 
fresh honey immediately on emerging 
and fills up her empty stomach. If 
you are doubtful about this, remove 
one of the cells from which the young 
queen is starting to cut her way out. 
Place this cell on a comb with a few 
bees and watch her. You will then 
see what takes place. I have turned 
many virgin queens loose this way and 
not one have I ever seen hunt up 
weak sisters with determination, 

I note Mr. Pering’s observations of 
the mocking bird action of the queen. 
It gives the impression that his bees 
have beaks instead of pinchers. Evi- 
dently he has a crossed race and per- 
haps if he was to continue to cross 
this strain of bees, his queens would 
soon actually develop beaks in the 
place of stingers! 

’ In reference to Mr. J. F. Diemer’s 
contention in the Postscript (Septem- 
ber 1933) where he says that queen 
cells opened at the side are destroyed 
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by virgin queens and not by workers, 
we have no observations from the 
many that we have made which sup- 
port this idea. 

If the colonies are strong with a 
good honeyflow beginning and _ the 
season ideal, worker bees spend much 
time removing cells, cleaning out and 
giving their young queen a big re- 
ception when she appears and in many 
cases they hold uncapped cells and 
capped queen cells in reserve several 
days. 

The way the bees have of pro- 
longing the brood is one of the laws 
of nature for self preservation. The 
fact that they do prolong their brood 
often fools the beekeeper in judging 
the exact date of the young queen in 
her first egg laying. 

Colonies do not seem to behave the 
same one season with another. One 
season they will do things exactly the 
opposite from what they did the sea- 
son before. Likewise changing con- 
ditions will have something to do with 
the behavior of the young queens 
too. It takes several observations of 
the same behavior under various con- 
ditions to prove that we are correct. 

In the December Postscript (1933 
Mr. Diemer also made reference to 
workers never destroying sealed cells. 
In my observations, that depends on 
what kind of a queen they have. This 
past season has been a year of many 
queen failures, with extreme heat and 
the nectar flow cut short, then a re- 
turn of the flow with another period 
of honey storing. The extreme heat 
forced the workers to long range 
flights and kept the bees as well as 
the beekeeper guessing, 

Under these conditions, I am sure, 
when there was a sudden end to the 
nectar flow, the queens did not cut 
holes in capped queen cells and all 
indications led to the belief that the 
young queens cut themselves out of 
their cells and at the time of extreme 
heat, failed to mate, resulting in many 
queenless colonies and many laying 
workers and queens that had to be 
replaced. 

Observation showed queen cells 
capped, some uncapped with larvae 


and part of the royal jelly still in the 
cell cups. In several observations, 
more young queens were seen but no 
eggs and yet there were capped queen 
cells in which were dead and dried up 
queens. This had fooled the bees. 
They soon replaced another with new 
brood and eggs in the hive. This will 
not happen in a strong colony or when 
a good honeyflow is on. Superseding 
is much more certain in a strong colo- 
ny than in a weak one. There are 
more precautions taken by the bees 
themselves, and many other things 
of which most beekeepers are well 
aware, 

After all, we still have to trust 
Nature and her laws. 


A New Idea About 
Nailing Up Inner 
Covers 


By Edmond Fontaine, 
Maryland. 


Experience is a good teacher, and 
I have learned that it is best not to 
have the edges of the inner cover too 
close together when you nail them 
up, as when they absorb moisture 
from the bees, or from the air, the 
kiln-dried pine swells up, and the 
thin boards will then buckle and 
wrinkle. 

It is best to leave a thirty-second 
of an inch space between all joints, 
and at the corners also. The moisture 
will close up these narrow spaces, and 
what may be left will be closed up 
with propolis by the bees. 

Another idea is to use the inner 
cover as a feeding surface to spread 
the sugar syrup. It makes an ideal 
feeder in a small way. The hive must 
be level, and the cracks in the inner 
cover stopped with hot wax or par- 
affin. Bees can be fed syrup in the 
coldest weather by means of a three- 
eights inch bent tube, which will 
‘arry the syrup through a horizontal 
hole in the side of the inner cover. 
Make a tinker’s dam around the edge 
of the escape hole to prevent the 
syrup from running down on the 
cluster. 


Carbon Disulphide, 
Not Carbon Dioxide 


On page 323 of the July number 
under “‘Editor’s Answers” answering 
the question from Illinois about de- 
stroying bee moths and eggs, unfor- 
tunately carbon dioxide is mentioned. 
This is a typographical error. It 
should have been carbon disulphide. 

Carbon disulphide or  bisulphide 
may be obtained from any druggist. 
Used as a moth fumigant, it is effec- 
tive but it is inflammable and should 
not be used where there is fire of any 
sort. 
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Does Inspection 


Or Not? 





Once a good yard, now ravaged by American foulbrood 





A profitable yard, reg 


HICH picture does your yard 
resemble? Figure No. 1 shows 

just the kind of yard in which one 
would expect to find disease. It is all 
that is left of a once flourishing and 
good-sized apiary—one which kept 
its owner in comfort for many years. 
This particular man did not believe 
in inspection, He considered it un- 
necessary and just another way of 


‘ oe ‘ . a 
Florida Statistics 

These facts were taken from a clip- 
ping from the Tampa Daily Tribune, 
September 9th, sent in by Mrs. Al- 
fred H. Pering, Dade City: 

Annual yield, 7,000,000 pounds of 
honey with a wholesale market value 
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ilarly inspected 


increasing taxes. For several years 
he resented and opposed inspection 

even as others have done, Only, in 
this instance the opposer came to 
grief, He lost practically the entire 
apiary from American foulbrood. Too 
late he realized his error and asked 
for the inspection he had been paying 
for and opposing. 3enj. Nielsen, 


Nebraska. 


in excess of $500,000. The beekeep 
ers of Florida are well organized. 
The Florida Fair at Tampa every 
winter attracts wide attention. The 
honey exhibit 
of its kind. 

There are about 5000 beekeepers 
in the state, with anywhere from 1 to 
1000 colonies of bees. 


is probably the largest 


Bees on Lespedeza 
By D. W. Taylor, 


Virginia. 
NOTICE in the American Bee 

Journal for September on page 
121 a communication from Mr. 
George A. Roberts, of Pennsylvania, 
regarding his experience last year 
with lespedeza sericea, 

I have had some experience with 
this new plant which does not agree 
With that of Mr. Roberts. In the 
spring of 1932, at my home near 
Gordonsville, Virginia (about the 
center of the state), I planted several 
acres in sericea in rows three feet 
apart on rather poor land. The seeds 
were planted in the rows as thinly as 
possible with my seeder. They germi 
nated fairly well, but drought and 
other circumstances prevented culti- 
vation, and what with summer weeds 
and grass, the sericea made practical- 
ly no show in 1982. 

In 1933, much of it appeared to be 
still alive, but it grew very little. 
This year, however, it seemed to be 
rejuvenated, and by June had grown 
three feet high or more, except where 
there were missing places in the rows. 
Early in September the sericea bloom- 
ed. My twenty colonies of bees just 
a mile away discovered that fact be 
fore I did and set to work on it, show- 
ing that the bees considered it a hon 
ey plant. The blooming period coin- 
cided with that of the wild aster, so 
it has not been possible to find out 
what sericea honey is like. The bees 
did not work on the sericea with as 
much zeal as they show on sweet 
clover in June or wild aster in Sep 
tember. The latter gives me my best 
fall flow. 

I believe people who winter bees 
in cellars consider aster honey poor 
for wintering. I winter in two-story 
hives in the open, and have no 
trouble, My bees winter very well on 
aster honey if they start the winter 
with enough of it. 

My limited experience with sericea 
as a honey plant inclines me to think 
that enough sericea would give an 
excellent fall flow, and the sericea 
honey will probably be better than 
wild aster honey. 

Mr. Roberts criticizes sericea be- 
cause with him rabbits and deer did 
not eat it. So far as I know they 
did not eat mine either, but deer did 
not have the opportunity. In August 
I had a bunch cut and offered to the 
mature cows of a neighbor. These 
cows did not eat it, but the next day 
when it was offered to the yearling 
calves of these same cows, they ate 
it with avidity. 

I am informed by reliable people 
whom I believe that it is an excellent 
grazing plant in locations where it is 
exposed to summer droughts, and that 
even in Missouri where the drought 
this year was so bad, the sericea 
came through in good shape. 
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HATS OFF 


—toa 
By A. E. Luckenbill, 


Wisconsin. 


s—» 
°*—»_ 
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NCE again youth led the way, as 
twelve year old Walter Diehnelt, 


of Box 60, Menomonee Falls, Wis- 
consin, became the proud First Prize 
Blue Ribbon winner at the 1934 Wis- 
consin State Fair, for the best piece 
of sculpture - in - beeswax exhibited. 
And a glance at the accompanying 
photograph of his miniature replica 
of the covered wagon of our forbears 
is convincing proof that he well de- 
serves the honor bestowed upon him. 

But even the photograph cannot 
begin to show the truly fine crafts- 
manship which the model represents. 
Completed, and inclusive of a light 
baseboard, it weighs ten pounds. Two 
weeks of careful spare time labor 
were required to create it. Correct 
in its proportions, and accurate in its 
construction features as compared 
with the objects it represents, this 
model is truly a fine piece of work, 
and Master Diehnelt has good reason 
to be proud of it. 
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The wagon wheels, and other small 
parts, were cut out of rolled or form- 
ed wax units, The dog and oxen were 
given preliminary form by means of 
molds consisting of five-and-ten-cent- 
store celluloid toys, and later were 
shaped and finished. The wagon top 
is not of solid wax as would have 
been much easier to fashion, but 
hollow and roomy inside the same as 
were the original prairie schooners 
themselves. It has hoop-ribs of roll- 
ed wax to support the ‘“‘canvas” and 
the “canvas” itself was fashioned by 
means of a rolling pin and a flatiron. 
A fine wire, for strength, was used in 
the axels and main supporting parts 
of the wagon, the same as modern 
engineers use steel rods in what we 
know as reinforced concrete con- 
struction work. The carefully made 
yoke, as applies to other features 
such as the wagon tongue and 
whippletree, were molded, cut and 
formed true to their counterparts, 
by hand. 





3ut let us not stop with mentally 
congratulating the winner and ac- 
claiming his artistic little creation. 
Here is a real idea, and it’s a big one. 
More of this sort of work will help 
give our honey exhibits that novel 
touch of interest which will attract 
more people to our honey exhibits, 
and open a bigger opportunity to 
“tell the world” about honey, and its 
now multifarious uses and possibil- 
ities as a food. That’s one thing. 

But even more promising, to the 
home life of the individual beekeeper, 


is the fact that here, in beeswax 
modeling, is a wholesome and con- 
structive as well as interesting di- 


version or recreation for our children. 
A few pounds of beeswax will never 
be missed, It will go a long way in 
the pastime of building things, and 
melting them down again to build 
other things. And wax modeling, as 
holds true of other modeling, of 
painting, or sketching or drawing, 
develops understanding of line, of 
shape and proportion. 

This is the day of wholesome hob- 
bies, of worth while interests for and 
use of our leisure time. Let’s give our 
children the many little joys and funs 
this pastime offers. They may sur- 
prise us in what they will do with a 


little beeswax and their natural, 
youthful ingenuity. 

These ideas are not new. In fact 
they are “old stuff.’’ Nevertheless, 
our hats do come off to Walter for 


demonstrating what can be done by 
simply combining a little imagination 
with ten nimble fingers, a pocket 
knife, a rolling pin, a hot iron and 
perhaps and several other 
“gadgets,” and a little beeswax. 


What iad of Auticles 
Would You Like 
to Read? 


What kind of articles would you 
like to read in the American Bee 
Journal? 


scissors 


Every once in a while a subscriber 
writes asking for information on 
certain subjects in which he is in- 
terested and it suggests that there 
may be other subscribers interested 
too; especially about management, 
marketing or bee behavior. 

Write and tell us what kind of 
articles you would like to read and 
we will see if there is any possibility 
of getting the very best information 
on the subjects in which subscribers 
are interested. 

Just drop a postal card when you 
read this to American Bee Journal, 
Hamilton, Illinois, and tell what kind 
of articles you would like to read in 
future numbers of the American Bee 
Journal, 


Do this right away so you won't 
forget about it. 
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25 July Swarms 


Plus $235.00 Profit 


By J. C. Schultz & Lodell, 


Illinois. 


OLLOWING your publication in 

May and June of the jingle about 
bees—‘A swarm of bees in May is 
worth a load of hay, a swarm of bees 
in June is worth a silver spoon, a 
swarm of bees in July is not worth 
a fly.”"—I disagree about the July 
swarm, 

Did you ever think who was at 
fault, the beekeeper or the bees? 
Nine times out of ten it is the bee- 
keeper’s fault that July swarms are 
not worth a fly. The trouble is we 
do not give them special attention 
or we do not know how to handle 
late swarms or they would prove 
profitable. 

Last June I visited a beekeeper 
who repeated this verse in a different 
way—‘‘Swarms after July 4th, I let 
fly.’ I asked him if he would hive 
all the July swarms for me and he 
agreed. “Just bring the hives over 
and there will be no charge as you 
have been buying my honey crop for 
the past three years and paying me 
a good price.” 

So I got twenty hives ready con- 
taining two end frames of foundation 
and eight frames of drawn combs. 
On July 15 I went after the bees. 
He had sixteen swarms and I had 
nine late swarms of my own, making 
twenty-five. 

The twenty-five stands were placed 
in a sub-division where there were two 
or three hundred acres of sweet 
clover growing wild. Later they were 
moved to a good buckwheat field. 

In October I stripped the supers, 
taking only the full combs and leav- 
ing more stores than the bees needed 
for winter. To my surprise I had 310 
514-inch depth extracting combs. 

I made two grades of these combs 
for two window displays. No. 1 at 
55 cents each and No. 2 at 45 cents 
each. In less than six weeks they 
were gone and with the comebacks we 
could have sold twice as much, This 
was new to customers, something 
different. 

Our gross profit from the twenty- 
tive July swarms was $160.50 for the 
No. 1 combs and $45.00 for the No. 

figuring the bees at $3.00 per 
stand or $75.00 and a total of ex- 
pense of fifty gallons of gas and two 
lays’ work. 

All these bees wintered well and 
have been giving an account of them- 
elves this season and will bring as 
vood a crop of honey this year. 

This taught us a new way of sell- 
ng honey and I expect to sell about 
a thousand combs in this manner this 
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year. If they do not move in this 
way, they can always be extracted. 

Of course things have changed this 
year and not even a May swarm was 
worth a load of hay, at $20.00 per 
ton and still going up. 


A Real Bargain 


One day while inspecting I en 
countered a beekeeper who lamented 
the fact of being unable to dispose 
of his honey even at a ridiculously 
low price. Even then he had a two 
years’ crop on hand. His bees were 
strong, in excellent condition and well 
supplied with honey. But he was very 
anxious to sell and named a most at- 
tractive price for the lot. In fact, 
it was a real bargain not to be passed 
by. So we completed the deal. Just 
how valuable a deal I did not realize 
until sometime later. I made arrange- 
ments to take the bees home at a 
later date. 

The hives were large, in very good 
condition and neatly painted but not 
of the kind I prefer. So I began to 
transfer the bees to other hives. 
Imagine my surprise when I dis- 
covered a number of the hive bottoms 
to be solid walnut boards, an inch 
thick and all in one piece! 

If you have purchased any old 
hives or do so at any time, better 
look them over carefully. Perhaps 
it might happen again. 

Benj. Nielsen, 
Nebraska. 


Another Honey Baby 





Bruce Walter Doud, age eight month 


Here is a picture of our honey 
baby. When he was ten weeks old, 
we gave him a bottle. The doctor 
prescribed dextri-maltose. With that 
he was terribly constipated. It just 
didn’t do at all. 


We began giving him honey and 
he’s never had any trouble since, At 
six months he weighed twenty pounds 
and is just as healthy as he looks. 
We are proud of what honey did for 
him. Perhaps other parents who do 
not dare to use honey may be en 
couraged to do so when they see this 
healthy child. Walter A. Doud, 


Pennsylvania. 


Brood Diseases of Bees 


“Brood Diseases of Bees” is the 
title of a forty-eight page bulletin 
just issued by the Rothamsted (Eng- 
land) Experimental Station, and 
covers the conferences there held on 
the subject of brood diseases and the 
necessity for exhaustive study of the 
general prevalence of these diseases 
in the British Isles, as well as the 
laying Of plans for expert research 
work on these brood diseases in ad- 
dition to what has already been ac- 
complished at this station. 

Addresses were given by Dr. Tarr 
and Mr. D. Morland of the station, as 
well as by other conferees among 
whom were, Sir E. J. Russell, John 
Anderson, of Scotland, Miss A. D. 
Betts, C. H. Chalmers, J. and W. 
Herrod Hempshall, and others. 

A considerable sum has been raised 
by the beekeepers and their associa- 
tions in the British Isles to further 
the work, co-operated in by the Gov- 
ernment Department of Agriculture. 

The bulletin sells for one shilling, 
six pence and may be obtained of the 
Rothamsted Station at Harpenden. 


Bees Objectionable in 
Florist’s Greenhouse 


Fruit growers have learned the 
value of bees in or near their 
orchards and consequently desire and 
appreciate the work of the bees. It 
is not so, however, with the florist 
greenhouse owners. They resent the 
work of the bees most heartily. 

Our queen rearing yard is located 
about one-half of a block from a 
greenhouse, The bees cross-fertilize 
the flowers, making it impossible for 
the florist to keep the strains pure. 
The owner claims that after a visit 
of the bees the flowers wilt down very 
quickly. Snapdragon blooms wither 
within an hour after they have been 
fertilized by the bees, thus interfer- 
ing with the sale of the cut blooms. 
Potted plants, too, will not keep de- 
sirable bloom for as long a period of 
time when visited by the bees. 

Though screening ventilators and 
doors would effectively eliminate this 
annoyance, florists protest it is diffi- 
cult and much too expensive to do. 

Benj. Nielsen, 
Nebraska. 
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rapping Honey 


Is 


xood Business 


By Walter H. Hull, 


Virginia. 


‘| HERE are these reasons why it 
pays to wrap section honey in 
cellophane: 


1. Market regulations require pro- 
tection for honey, 

2. Cellophane is cheaper’ than 
pasteboard cartons (the work being 
about the same in each case). 

3. Merchants prefer cellophane. 

4. Wrapped sections may be pack- 
ed in low-cost fiber shipping cases; 
bare honey calls for wooden display 
cases with glass front. Packed thus 
for shipment, the cost is for 
wrapped honey than for unwrapped. 


less 


5. Customers like to see what they 
are buying. Wrapping reduces sales 
resistance, 

6. Wrapping makes comb honey a 
more practical commodity to handle. 
Merchants are more willing to handle 
it. 

7. Wrapping promotes repeat sales 

-a steady volume of business. 


In spite of these manifest benefits 
the practice is far from universal. 
Three excuses will account for most 
of this defection: 


1. The producer considers the cost 
of wrapping a dead loss to him. 

2. He tries wrapping, makes a 
messy job of it, and declares he is 
through with it henceforth forever. 

3. He doesn’t think much about it. 


For the last of these there is noth- 
ing much that can be done, unless by 
chance he should begin to think, in 
which case he will either become a 
wrapper of honey or will fall into one 
of the other two classes of those who 
do not wrap. 

For the second of these, the man 
who has tried wrapping honey and 
failed, there is encouragement 
aplenty. Ten to one, the reason he 
has failed is, because he had no clear 
conception at the outstart about how 
it should be done. One simple fact 
will largely solve his problem: It is 
that a section of honey is wrapped 
in the same manner as any other 
package. 
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Last winter a beekeeper in a neigh- 
boring state sent me some honey put 
up in individual cartons. (He wrote 
afterwards, ‘“‘I’ll send you some wrap- 
pers if you want them. I can’t wrap 
the pesky stuff.’?) Meanwhile I sold 
a few sections of the honey to a 
market man in the city. He did not 
want it in the cartons, however, and 
wondered if he could buy locally a 
few sheets of cellophane to wrap it 
in. I gave him the dimensions of the 
wrappers, which happened to be the 
same as some butter paper that he 
had. Now this man knew nothing 
about honey or the technique of wrap- 
ping it but he knew how to wrap but- 
ter and cheese, He took a sheet of 
butter paper and without an instant’s 
hesitation placed a section of honey 
on it and folded the wrapper in the 
most approved manner, 

Watch a market man wrapping but- 
ter, or a drug clerk wrapping a box 
of pills, and you have a pretty fair 
demonstration of the principles of 
honey wrapping. In the main, it con- 
sists of folding the wrapper around 
the package first, then folding the 
ends, 

Placing a neat, appropriate wrap- 
per on each section of honey is in line 
with the best merchandising practice 
of today. It is based on the theory 
that a sale is completed only when 
the ultimate consumer has bought the 
product and is satisfied with it. When 
honey is sold to the grocer, merely 
delivering it and taking the money in 
return does not in itself complete the 
business. The sale may not be com- 
plete even after the grocer has sold 
the honey to one of his customers. 
For if that customer is dissatisfied 
with it, the grocer may appeal to you 
for an adjustment. And _ rightly 
enough, since it is only by keeping 
his customers satisfied that he can 
continue to handle your product. 

Strange as it may seem in view of 
the number and fierceness of criti- 
cisms lately directed at our modern 
business structure, the thread of 
mutual interest and interdependence 
is woven strongly through the whole 
fabric. Our so-called capitalistic 
system is, I think, more truly social- 





istic than socialism itself; for 
munity of interest and mutual de- 
pendence upon one another are in- 
herent in it, whereas in all the social- 
istic schemes that have come to my 
attention this feature is imposed by 
law and must therefore be maintain- 
ed by force. 


com- 


In any case, it is well for us to 
keep in mind when marketing honey 
that the interests of all concerned 
are closely related. Call it by what 
name you will, it is the foundation 
of all successful business. 


Requeening in the 
“all Broodless Period 


This method was first suggested to 
us by Howard Shipton, inspector of 
apiaries for Iowa, and was tried in 
our yards last fall with good success. 
This year we are trying it again. 

Requeening is usually advised to 
be done before the end of brood rear- 
ing, but by this plan the queens are 
introduced after brood rearing has 
ceased and before winter clusters 
form, 

It might be thought difficult to find 
the queens but they do not seem any 
the less easy to find than at any other 
time. Introduction is in the usual way. 
We use the mailing cage in which 
queens are received, placing the cage 
between two combs, deep down, 
where the bees are the most likely to 
protect them. A good way is to rest 
the cage upright, candy hole at the 
top, on a corner of the bottom bar, 
then put the comb on which the cage 
is placed next to its neighbor, mark- 
ing the top bar so that the cage may 
be found when examining the colony 
again. 

Queens introduced in this manner 
in the first of the broodless period 
seem to be well accepted. Some of 
them start laying too; not very much 
but enough so the presence of eggs 
later guarantees their acceptance. 
The cage is removed after about ten 
days and the colony has a late laying 
queen and ought to be in wonderful 
shape next spring, if she is any good 
at all. 
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ermanent Endowment 


Fund Started for A.-H.-l. 


EPLIES to the open letter pub- 
lished in the October issue of the 
bee journals are being received at the 
time this is written, and the Finance 
Committee feels very much encour- 
aged, because already nineteen pledg- 
es have been received from the fol- 
lowing beekeepers: 
Mr. Harry Harberg, Halsted, Min- 
nesota. 
Mr. Wesley W. Osborn, Hillsboro, 
Illinois, 
Mr. 
Illinois, 
Mr. Grant Graham, 1110 
Street, Hillsboro, Illinois. 

Mr. O. W. Kennett, Ohlman, 
nois. 

Mr. Wn. S. Kirk, Farmersville, Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. 
Illinois. 

Mr, Frank Zadel, Witt, Illinois. 

Mr. Chas. A. Brown, R. 3, Box 8&6, 
Saugus, California. 

Mr. F. H. Nelson, Hayesville, Kan- 
sas. 

Mr. J. D. Yancey, Caney 
Apiaries, Bay City, Texas. 

Mr. Nathan Palmer, R. 4, New Lon- 
don, Ohio, 

Mr. Fred Schappi, Box 62, 
Colorado. 

Mr. James G. Dobson, R. 1, Milroy, 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Alfred P. Johnson, R. 1, 
kin, Illinois. 

mr. 7. ME. 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. Eugene F. 
Platte, Nebraska. 

Messrs. Moody and Fred 
man, Berne, Indiana. 

Mr. Ulysses G. Stanley, 
Pennsylvania. 


Carson Donnell, Donnellson, 


Marshall 


Ili- 


Harold W. Laughlin, Butler, 


Valley 


Nucla, 


Ran 


Benicewicz, Butternut, 


North 


Gorcson, 
Brenne- 
Nesbit, 


Three of these letters are particu- 
larly inspiring. Mr. Chas. A. Brown 
sent a check for $20.00 to be used 
as a permanent endowment fund, with 
the expectation that it will bring 
$1.00 per year to the Institute as long 
as it continues. Mr. Brown thereby 
has the unique distinction of starting 
an Institute endowment fund, as well 
as being the first life member of the 
Institute. 

Mr. Harberg pledged 20 pounds of 
honey per ton from his apiary as long 
as he keeps bees, or ‘‘as long as the 
Institute survives.” He is the first 
member to make such a pledge. 

Mr. Palmer pledged $1.00 a year 
for five years and, in addition, %ec 
per pound for all honey he sells dur- 
ng that time. 

Several plans have been suggested 
or financing the Institute and 


¢ 


un- 
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doubtedly some definite plan will be 
decided upon at the Valdosta meet 
ing. A plan is being worked out 
whereby an additional sum of money 
can be added to that given by Mr. 
Brown, so that by the end of the 
year at least $100.00 can be invested 
with a trust company as the begin- 
ning of the permanent endowment 
fund for the Institute. It will be 
sometime before the endowment fund 
can be made large enough to yield 
any great returns, but undoubtedly 
there will be others who will be in- 
terested in becoming foundation 
members, and during the course of 
years the trust fund should grow to 
a considerable extent. 

We wish to thank these beekeepers 
and others who may send in replies 
during the next month. Some plan 
will be arranged for sending out lists 
of those who contribute to the five- 
year plan so that every member will 
know what progress is being made. 

H. F. Wilson, Chairman, 

American Honey Institute 

Committee. 


A Little Known Maple 


Much has written about the 
maples as the source of early nectar 
but apparently most of the writers 
have overlooked the Mountain maple, 
commonly called water maple, (Acer 
spicatum). 

This dwarf maple is common to 
moist places in the northern woods, 
principally in Canada but found also 
in Northern Michigan and New York 
and in high altitudes in some other 
localities in the United States. It is 
a small shrubby tree which grows in 
the shade of larger trees and blooms 
in June. 

Hubbard Brothers, of Boyne Falls, 
Michigan, report that with them the 
bees sometimes store fifteen or twenty 
pounds surplus honey from it in 
favorable They state that 
the honey is of an amber color and 
rather poor flavor but that it is 
valuable as a source of stimulation 
to brood rearing at a time when there 


Finance 


been 


seasons, 


is little else for the bees in that 
locality. 
All the maples appear to be val- 


uable for the bees and nearly every 
section of the country has 
maple either as a shade 
tree. In most cases they 
bloom very early in spring when 
weather conditions are unfavorable 
for the bees to work In 
ities March or April 
maple. 


some 
species of 
or forest 


most local- 
is the blooming 
This Mountain 


season for 


maple which blooms in June is per- 
haps the latest of the group in its 
flowering habits. However, in that 
northern region the weather is by no 
means entirely dependable even in 
June and while some surplus may be 
secured it still remains valuable prin- 
cipally for preparing the bees for 
later crops of greater extent. There 
may be localities where the Mountain 
mapte is sufficiently plentiful to yield 


a crop of considerable extent. We 
would like to know more about its 
value to northern bee men. F. C. P. 


The Flower and Bee 





Mr. Adam left, 
Right, Mr. J. W. 
Market 
Honey 


Chief Apiary 

Gwin of the Department of 
Madison, Superintendent of the 

Building, Wisconsin State Fair 


Inspector 


Do you ever think of flowers with- 
out thinking of Beekeepers 
never do. Somehow they seem to 
click, because their interests are one 
and the same. 

I believe that is the secret of the 
friendship of these two men—the one, 
Mr. C. D. Adams, loves flowers and 
is connected with flower clubs in the 
state and Horticulture Division of 
the Wisconsin State Fair. He also is 
Chief Apiary Inspector for the state 
and can tell of many interesting ex- 
periences in inspection work. 

The other, Mr. James Gwin, loves 
(?) bees and is Superintendent of 
the Bee and Honey Building at the 
fair and is in charge of honey market- 
ing throughout the state. 

Both have done much for the in- 
terest of the beekeeper—but, best of 
all—they are friends. 

Millie Young, 
Wisconsin. 
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THE BUSIER BUSY BEE 


Men called him “busy bee” at first 
Because when doing Nature’s task, 
He hustled so and bustled so 
No more of him could humans ask! 
Yet in those days men merely used 
Plain honey nectar for his table, 
Nor dreamed that in a dozen ways 
To use this sweet, men would be able. 


But now in these most wondrous times 
For honey there are constant calls 
For beauty packs and beverages 
And for the filling of golf balls! 
So little bee ‘tis plain I see 
Your boss the blithe bee-master 
Will have to find some method soon 
To make you buzz the faster. 


And, though some writers recently 
Have said man cannot teach you 
A single new or modern trick 
As thought waves could not reach you, 
I somehow think that when need comes 
For bees in evolution 
You'll rise, wee bee, quite brilliantly 
And reach the right solution! 
Lida Keck- Wiggins. 


HANKSGIVING Day is on its 

way! That was an “unconscious” 
rhyme, but anyway there is some- 
thing quite poetic about a perfectly 
planned and _ artistically served 
Thanksgiving dinner, is there not? 
Every fine woman takes pride in her 
menus and her table service, for 
every housewife is an artist at heart. 
Hence, as the time-honored day of 
Thanksgiving draws nigh most women 
are thinking ahead a bit and wonder- 
ing just what there will be new under 
the sun to add to the regulation 
“Turkey and Trimmin’s.” For us all 
there are of course an abundance of 
new ideas offered in all the current 
cooking magazines and cooking de- 
partments of journals generally, but 
to us of the Blue Kitchen group the 
question of the uses of honey in 
Thanksgiving, as well as other menus, 
is paramount. 


Cranberries in Honey 


Well, to begin with the cranberry 
jelly or stewed cranberries will take 
on a wee-bit-different flavor if sweet- 
ened lavishly with honey, and for 
this fruit one may use the strongest 
flavored nectar with good rather than 
undesirable results. Sometimes a 
honey where all flavors are mixed or 
in some of the stronger straight nec- 
tars the taste is not pleasing to all, 
but in so “sour” a fruit as the cran- 


berry the honey addition of whatever 
flavor, makes a delicious change for 
the better. 

The fastidious or beauty loving 
young housewife, will naturally serve 
her Thanksgiving cranberries in fancy 
moulds, which will look lovely on the 
plate with the turkey, sweets, and 
other meat course viands. And speak- 
ing of sweets, don’t fail to remember 
that these may be candied marvelous- 
ly with honey in the comb or granu- 
lated honey spread on instead of 
sugar. 


Just a Little Apple Sauce! 
Apple sauce flavored with ground 
nutmeg and sweetened with honey is 
always a charming side dish on a 
Thanksgiving menu, and one easily 
available in most kitchens especially 
where one has apples of one’s own 

and so a choice variety on hand. 


A Salad Idea or Two! 


When preparing your salad and if 
making a homemade salad dressing, 
honey goes just as well as sugar for 
the sweet ingredient, and blends even 
better. If you using whipped 
cream on any salad, sweeten it with 
honey and you will have something 
new as to flavor and a much quicker 
whip. 


are 


Honey Apple Dumplings 


If serving apple dumplings at 
Thanksgiving, or, for that matter, at 
any time, these crispy days when one 
welcomes a warm sweet-dish, here is 
a recipe which Honey Lady has found 
to be 100 per cent to the good. 


2 cups sifted flour 

Salt to season 

2/3 cup of lard or other short- 
ening (butter of course 
makes a richer dough) 

About 8 tablespoons of cold 
water (iced if possible) 

6 cooking apples (not too 
large) 

% cup extracted honey 

1 teaspoonful of nutmeg 

1 tablespoonful butter 





The honey used in the Blue Kitchen is furnished for the good of the cause, 
by the New York State Federation of Beekeepers’ Societies. 
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Syrup for Dumplings 


1 cup honey 

2 cups water 

4 tablespoons melted butter 
14 teaspoon nutmeg 


Directions 


The way to make these dumplings 
is to sift flour and salt thoroughly 
then add the lard, mixing until all 
crumbles well; then make it into a 
dough with the cold water. See to it 
that this pastry is stiff. Shape on a 
floured board into a mound, Then 
roll out as for pie crust and cut into 
square pieces into each of which is 
to be placed an apple. After apples 
have been peeled and cores removed 
wrap them in the pastry blankets 
and in the core spaces pour honey 
seasoned with nutmeg. Points of 
your pastry should be folded over the 
top of each apple, being held there 
with white of egg. 

When making the syrup mix your 
ingredients well together then place 
in a sauce pan and let boil for three 
minutes. 

To bake dumplings place in a deep 
pan leaving a good bit of space be- 
tween each. When baked drop a bit 
of white of egg and just a pinch of 
granulated sugar on each. This latter 
will give them a nice brown appear- 
ance which adds so much to a dump- 
ling’s good looks and appetizing qual- 
ities, 

Honey Lady has already given Blue 
Kitchen readers her prized honey- 
pumpkin pie recipe, but perhaps it is 
well to remind readers that honey 
will sweeten this old reliable Thanks- 
giving dessert quite as well as sugar. 


Orange Cake a la Honey Way 

Here is a delicious cake to go with 
your ice cream or fruit at the end of 
the dinner, and one which Honey 
Lady is sure will cause every one to 
feel that from start to finish the 
National Holiday meal has been a 
huge success. 

The original recipe for this cake 


was obtained from a chain-grocery 
cook book, but was remodeled and 
‘“honified” in Blue Kitchen lab and 


has now quite the stamp of our own 
honey cooking upon it. The original 
recipe was concocted by Caroline 
Maisih. 


% cup butter 
1 cup strained honey 


1 egg 

% cup milk (sour or butter 
milk) 

1 teaspoon baking powder 


~ 


cups flour 

teaspoonful baking soda 
cup raisins 

2 cup nutmeats 

6 teaspoonful salt 

1 teaspoonful vanilla or other 
flavoring extract 


—_— et 
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Pour over cake after it is baked 
the grated rind and the juice of two 
oranges. This should be poured on 
while cake is hot. Forty-five minutes 
is about the proper baking time. 


Honey Layer Cake 


Using any good, reliable layer cake 
recipe, one can achieve a delightful 
change, by spreading honey between 
each layer and dotting it with slices 
of banana, Try this and see if Honey 
Lady isn’t right. 


. 


A Hint in Time! 


As Christmas comes next month 
perhaps this recipe for a honey sweet- 
ened fruit cake will be acceptable to 
Blue Kitchen readers. It is nice to 
remember, too, that cakes sweetened 
with honey keep fresh much longer 
than when sugar-sweetened. 


cups honey 

tablespoonfuls shortening 
teaspoon salt 

teaspoonfuls cinnamon 
teaspoonfuls ground cloves 
cups boiling water 

14 cups raisins 

1% cups chopped dates 

cups flour 

teaspoonful soda 
teaspoonfuls baking powder 
cup chopped nut meats 


el ed OI OE Se) 
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Directions 


Hlend the honey, the shortening, 
fruits and water, and boil for 
nutes until well mixed. Then 
let it get fully cold, Sift flour before 
measuring, then mix flour with the 
baking powder and soda and add to 
the other mixture. Afterwards add 
the nuts. Bake in two 4x7 tins (loaf 
shaped) having lined these with 
greased paper, It requires about 1% 
hours to bake one of these cakes. Of 
course this is in a slow oven. 

Having one or two fruit cakes 
ready for Christmas is a good gesture 
and they always come in good. 


five 


Honey Cookies 


Here is a honey cooky recipe con- 
tributed by Mrs. L. L., a Blue Kitchen 


reader: 


% cup butter 
1 cup sugar 
Pinch of salt 
After creaming these add: 
1 egg 
1 cup extracted honey 
1 cup hot water 
4 cups flour 
1 teaspoonful cinnamon 
% teaspoon ginger 
1 heaping teaspoonful of soda 
Mix the dry ingredients; then add 
the creamed butter-and-sugar and 
later the egg, spices and hot water. 
This will make a nice “batch” of 
cookies for the children’s’ lunch 
baskets or between-meal “snacks.” 
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And when you sit down to the 
Thanksgiving dinner table, don’t for- 
get to be thankful both to the bee 
and his Maker for all the good things 


set before you.” 


Wintering Bees 
in Manitoba 


(Continued from page 492) 
wintered colonies are stronger on the 
average than celler wintered colonies. 
The yield results are also lower in 
cellar wintered bees than in single 
colonies outside but higher than in 
quadruple or double 
However, when ‘cellar wintering is 
considered from the percentage of 
mortality, spring strength and subse- 
quent factors such as queenlessness, 
drone laying, and swarming, the dif- 
ference in yield is not enough to 
favor cellar wintering. 


colony cases. 


the conclu- 
that under 
would not be 
profitable to feed sugar syrup as a 
supplement for when 
natural When 
the price of sugar is on a more even 
level with honey, it would only then 
be profitable to feed sugar syrup to 
in the cellar. 


From the experiments, 
sion may be 
present 


also 
conditions, it 


drawn 


winter stores 
available. 


stores are 


colonies to be wintered 
Double brood-chamber colonies, 
Langstroth size, showed a lower per- 
centage of loss in winter and were 
stronger in the spring and produced 
more than colonies wintered in single 
brood chambers either in the cellar or 
outside. The average production was 
181.21 pounds per colony against 160 
pounds per colony on the average for 
a single brood chamber colony so the 
use of double brood chambers is more 
profitable than the amount to be 
realized from the sale of the honey 
supplied in the food chamber. 
Colonies with an abundance of 
the spring built up much 
more rapidly than colonies which had 


stores in 


bare requirements or had to be fed. 
A combination of results from prac- 
tical factors involved would warrant 


that the deep supers are more desir- 
able as food than 
supers, 


chambers shallow 


To summarize, outside wintering 
in quadruple cases or balsam wool 
packs, is preferable to cellar winter- 
ing. Planer shavings are superior to 
cut straw, chaff or fodder for winter- 
ing.cases, The double brood chamber, 
10-frame hive is of ample size. Early 
gathered fully capped combs of clover 
honey are superior to partially filled 
combs supplemented with sugar syrup 
for winter feeding. The food chamber 
should be of the same size in the hive 
from the _ practical 
standpoint. 


manipulation 


[This summary is made by us from 


a more lengthy report furnished by 
Erdman Braun of the Dominion Ex- 
perimental Station, Morden, Mani- 


toba. We are surprised that the re- 
sults are in favor of outside wintered 
colonies with a food chamber for that 
climate. Outside wintering with top 
entrances as described is used more 
and more each year both in this 
country and in Canada. The method 
is accepted in British Columbia. Re- 
ports in Saskatchewan are favorable. 
The balsam wool pack looks interest- 
ing.—Ed. ] 


Prize Recipes Illinois 
State Fair, 1934. 


lst Prize—Ginger Bread 


bo cup sugar 

1 cup butter 

1 cup sour milk 

2 teaspoonsful soda (level) 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 teaspoon cloves 
teaspoonsful ginger 
cup honey 

1 cup molasses 

cups flour 

eggs 

Pinch salt 


9 


ly 
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Cream sugar, honey, molasses and 
fat. Add well beaten 
milk. seat well, 
gredients. Beat 
erate oven, 


eggs and sour 
Add sifted dry in- 
well, Bake in mod- 


Ist Prize—Oatmeal Cookies 


4% cup butter creamed with %4 cup 


sugar and 1/3 cup honey. Add 1 egg 
well beaten, then 1 cup flour in which 


1/3 teaspoon soda and % teaspoon 
cinnamon have been sifted, Lastly 
add 1 cup oats and 1 cup raisins. 


Drop by spoonsful on buttered pan. 
Bake in quick oven 10 to 15 minutes. 


rye ‘ 
Tin Cans 
Have Manners 

At least they should have. A well 
designed can must shout in a crowd, 
where it needs to attract 
This is according to A. R. Carnie of 
the Continental Can Company. In 
discussing can designing, Mr, Carnie 
says: 

“Good, old fashioned red is still 
the best attention-getter, although 
only a tiny spot may be needed. Black 
is the most legible color for printing. 
Curiously, one of the most effective 
combinations is not of color at all 
but just black, gray and white, which 
are not true colors.” 


attention. 


According to Mr. Carnie, redesign- 
ing of packages always increases its 
salability, no matter how well-estab- 
lished or familiar the customer may 
be with the old one. Of course some 
distinctive feature of the old design 
should be retained in the new pack- 
age, whether trademark, signature, 
shape, something characteristic. 
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Chasing the 


By Sumner V. Ward, 
New Hampshire. 


.* was September, the month of 
goldenrod and frost flowers, or so 
the Old Timer called them. Hunting 
season was still a month away and 
with time heavy on my hands I gladly 
accepted his offer to go bee lining. 

“T always line bees in the fall,” he 
told me. “There aren’t so many 
flowers then and the bees take the 
bait better.” 

Old Timer has been doing it for 
years. He has hives rented to orchard 


owners all over the country and a 
few untouched trees in the woods 
besides. These latter he claims get 


larger year by year. 
The first morning out we drove a 


short distance in the country and 
stopped our car by a small field. 
Under the Old Timer’s direction I 


started looking over the flowers for 
bees. 


—_ -- 


Wild Bee 


A narrative of bee lining in Maine, 
where many swarms are pure black; the 
majority, hybrid. In many New England 
villages there are natives like Old Timer 
who live by hunting, trapping, gathering 
blue berries, bee lining; even root gather- 
ing and basket making. 


“We don’t want bees that 
load of pollen,’ he warned. 
He captured the first one. A yellow 
black-striped insect that he called a 
hybrid—half wild black, half Italian. 
To catch them we used a small, 
shallow box with a cover and a glass 
window in the bottom of the box. 
“Do it this way,’”’ my instructor ad- 
vised. “Approach your bee real still 
and slide your box next to and under 
the flower the bee is working and 
clap the lid over both bee and flower. 
Be sure and be gentle or you’ll hurt 


have a 


the bee.’’ He caught another and 
turned the box bottom side up so 
that I could see the bee beating 


against the small glass pane. 

Then he quickly transferred the lid 
of the catching box for larger cover, 
this being the bait box cover. During 
the brief interval when the transfer 
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was made the bee might have escaped 
but the light from the pane of glass 
above her distracted her attention and 
she kept buzzing against it. 

Our bait box was a chalk box with 
a large cover and a sliding panel in 
the interior to divide the box into two 


halves, a lower and upper half. The 
lower portion held a piece of honey 
comb filled with the bait; a scented 
sugar and water solution. On the 
edge of the box we smeared oil of 
anise. This sweet licorice smelling 
oil gets on the feet of the captured 
bee and serves as a guide to her 
sisters when she returns for a second 
load— if she does. 

The Old Timer’s bait box was paint- 
ed a bright white and set up on a 
broom stick. To attract the bees a 
white cloth was tied to the stick and 
scented with the same fragrant oil. 

I wached the bee shifted to the 
bait box and doubted if she ever got 
over her fright enough to see our 
bait. But I didn’t know that you 
could not only lead a bee to a box 
but also make her like it—generally. 
The lid of the box was also fitted with 
a glass window and in addition a rub- 
ber blind that when laid over the 
window shut out most of the light. 
When the bee finds herself in the 
semi-dark she quits struggling and 
lights on the comb filled with syrup. 

Gently lifting the rubber curtain, 
Old Timer peered in at the bee. 

“<he’s taking it,’ he announced. 
Without jarring the box he removed 
the cover and we stook back and 
watched. 

Presently with a distinctive hum 
that I soon became familiar with, the 
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bee buzzed out of the box and flew 
slowly around looking things over. 
After a close-up of this easy-come 
nectar that had been fairly forced 
upon her, she started making ever 
widening circles up into the air, the 
while getting a good mental picture 
of the landscape. If this bee could 
help it she wasn’t going to forget this 
funny looking flower. 

I lost her somewhere on one of her 
circles when my neck got wound up, 
and by the time I had it straightened 
out she was gone. 

“Where did she go?” I asked Old 
Timer. 

Old Timer grinned. “Lost her in 
the sun. Now time her. That bee’s 
coming back!” 

I noted the time and asked, ‘“*What 
can you tell by the time? How fast 
does she fly and how long does it take 
her to unload?” 

“You can’t tell for sure. Old and 
young bees work different. Mostly it 
takes two to three minutes to unload. 
Some trees, now, the bees have a long 
ways to crawl. Then the tree might 
be hard to get at. If they fly through 
very much underbrush, that slows ’em 
up. If your bee is gone around ten 
minutes you can figure she is a good 
mile away.” 

While we waited for our bee to 
come back I captured a few others 
and watched them leave; or tried to. 
The flowers were pretty well gone by 
and the bees, except for one, took 
the bait readily. This one was loaded 
with pollen and I guess she figured 
she couldn’t carry a double load. 

“Sometimes,” Old Timer = said, 
“they will carry double, or clean off 
the pollen and load with syrup.” 

Just then a bee came back to the 
box. I looked at my watch. Just 
eleven minutes. She flew around and 
over and under the box and then to 
our disgust settled on a flower—for 
a moment. She didn’t stay there. The 
get-rich-quick fever had her and she 
laid aside her caution after a few 
more preliminary curves and loops 
and settled in the box. 

In a few minutes a couple more 
were back and Old Timer lit his pipe 
and leaned back. “‘They’ll be doublin’ 
up now,” he observed. 

“You think these bees are scented 
with that candy smelling oil?” I ask- 
ed, “There hasn’t a bee yet lit on the 
edge of your box.” 

Old Timer grinned foxlike. “I'll 
tell you a secret,” he said. “When I 
make my syrup I put in a drop of the 
oil to every eight ounces. The oil on 
the box and rag the bees smell when 
they fly past.” 

After a bee has made a trip or two 
she doesn't have to circle but simply 
takes a little half turn and buzzes 
straight for home. It takes a little 
practice to follow a circling bee but 
anyone can follow a bee when once 
she has made sure of the location of 
the bait. 
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Old rimer 
“Well, where do 
goin’?” he asked, 


Lurneda 


quizzically, 
you think they’re 


I indicated a big tree a quarter of 
a mile away. “Over that.’ 

He squinted in the direction I was 
pointing and lit his pipe 
answered. 


before he 


“A little to the right, I think. How 
many bees in the box?”’ 

“Four, at present.” 

Old Timer picked up the lid and 
put it on the box. Then he thumped 
the sides until the bees rose off the 


bait and tried to escape through the 


glass top. 


As soon as they had quit 


feeding he shoved the slide in and 
the bees were separated from the 
bait. 


“They can’t feed now,” he explain- 
ed as he put them in darkness. When 
we set the box in a new location 
they'll feed before they go and we'll 
get them back.” 

In the woods 01 
sary to go ahead and cut a clearing 
to set the box in; but our were 
lining over an open field and it was 
merely necessary to be careful to stay 


in brush it is neces- 


bees 


in line with the, bees’ flight. Those 
bees that were in flight when we 
moved our box searched back and 


forth and if the move 
big, eventually returned. 
Three times we “jumped” our box 
and as many times we went ahead to 
look the adjacent woods 
bee tree. 
“They stick 
Old Timer. 
But we found no tree and our bees 
refused to double up. Perhaps a 
dozen were carrying syrup and al- 
though we had progressed three- 
quarters of a mile there was no in- 
crease in bees. 
It was nearing evening when we 
managed to imprison three bees at a 
time and move up another “jump.” 


Was not too 


over for a 


close to water,” said 


The bees were coming so unenthusi- 
astically that we only took them a 
short Way. 


Again we took another look at their 
line of flight started searching. 
We were on the top of a pretty large 
hill and the trees were mostly birch. 
Here and 
would invite 


and 


larger tree 
But we found 


there some 
inspection 


no bees, 


Somewhere off to my left, Old 
Timer was leisurely inspecting tree 
after tree. He called over to me: 

“Don’t go too far. I’m goin’ back 


to move the box up once more.”’ Then 
I heard him crashing back to the little 
clearing where out 
small 


novice d a 


bait was. 
started 
fifteen 


I made a circle and 
when | 


leaning out of an 
t 


; 


back foo 


stub alder clump 


behind me and back, 

I had them! 

Coming out of a hole in the stub 
were a cloud of bees. I was several 
yards from the old trunk and 
didn’t go nearer before I let out a 
howl for my partner. 


wen 


tree 


“Hello, 
‘em!”’ 

Away off on the 
answer, “‘comin’.” 

Tickled ?—bringing 
made me feel 
swarm,” | told myself. 

In about three minutes my partner 
worming his way through the 
He glanced at my triumphant 
face and grinned. 

“You mistrusted this old stub, did- 
n’t you?” 

“What do you think of ’em?” 

He looked the tree over and then 
walked around it slowly. “*Doesn’tseem 
to amount to much. Of 
can’t never tell. It’s a 

“How do you know?” 

“Them bees will never live through 
the winter. Snow would work down 
from the top and kill ’em, so they 
couldn’t have been there last year.” 

For a few moments I 
hearted, I felt like I 
undersize fish and 
vised me to throw him back in. 

While I stood away a respectful 
distance Old Timer opened a pocket 
knife and began to cut his 
the tree. 

“I'd never touch a tree with a 
man’s initials cut in it,’”’ he explained. 
“There aren’t many folks who would.” 

“T see, Unwritten law.” 

“Yes. If I put a tin tag that has 
my name on the tree though, it would 


hello, Old Timer. I have 


hill 1 heard him 
dee 
Some 


down a 


nevel bigger! 


Came 


brush. 


course you 


new swarm.” 


was down- 
had caught an 
someone had ad 


initials in 


be breakin’ the law for anyone but 
me to touch these bees.’’ 
“Couldn’t the owner of the land 


claim the tree? He could forbid you 
to touch it or to trespass.”’ 
“Some mean fellow might 
Only one ever did to me.” 
“What did you do?” 
“Put my tag on the tree and 
neither of us can touch it.” 
Bee lining is no lazy man’s job. 
One day we climbed a mountain three 
times, lugging the bait box and bees, 
bottles of syrup, an axe and catching 
box. Every little ways we would stop 
a clearing in the scrub oak 
the box up in. And hot! The 
sun was bright enough for July. 


do that. 


now 


and cut 


to set 


Another time the bees flew over a 
lake and we carried about fifty bees 
for three miles before we got around 
on the other shore 

It is good policy never to keep your 
be imprisoned Loo long, but these 
were in that box for over an hour 
and they came back! 

They were coming strong that day 


anyway. Once we left our catching 


box in the old location and when we 
went back for it found it literally 
covered with bees. There wa some 
syrup and considerable oil on it and 


failed to find the 
bait when they returned were crowd 


the bees, having 


ing over this box. There must have 
been hundreds of bees flying thickly 
around and I had to walk through 
them and shake those off that were 


clinging to the box. At first I couldn't 
have been bribed to do it, but since I 
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learned that if you handle a bee care- 
fully she will never sting when she 
is taking bait. Nor did these. They 
followed us, lit on our hands, our 
faces, and altogether were really too 
friendly. But they didn’t sting. 

The nearer you get to a swarm the 
thicker the bees work, as a rule. Often 
they have you run out of syrup and 
in ten minutes we have had the air 
around the box black, or yellow, with 
bees. 

One day we started a swarm early 
in the morning, and with a large 
number of bees taking bait worked 
toward the hive. In the afternoon, 
Old Timer left me to find the swarm 
by myself with the remark that I 
ought to know how by this time. 

I was a little doubtful of results 
but accepted and started alone. We 
had already taken them for over a 
mile and I by making long jumps, 
that risked losing my bees, had cover- 
ed another mile by sundown. The 
bees were still working fast as the 
sun was setting. I knew I was not 
more than six hundred feet from the 
tree but there were so many possible 
bee trees that I was stumped. After 
I had covered the same ground three 
times and actually given up and start- 
ed back,I ran across the right tree. 

High up the trunk of a big beech 
tree the bees were flying in and out. 
Not very many now for the sun was 
about down. I didn’t stop to examine 
the tree further but took off my belt 
and used the buckle to scratch my 
initials in the soft bark. 

It was new territory to me and I 
had to make a big circle to get to the 
road. Once there I had a feeling that 
somehow the place looked familiar. 
There was a crossroads I remembered, 
a sawdust pile and a little clearing. 
There in my mind flashed a new idea, 
a painful one. Just three days before 
we had lined bees from that sawdust 
pile and found the swarm in a big 
beech tree. They had been coming 
from a hole high up in the tree. 

I threw my paraphernalia on the 
ground in disgust. Dollars to dough- 
nuts I had scratched my initials on 
the same tree twice. 

In the half darkness I pushed my 
way through the brush and _ black- 
berry vines and after a couple of 
failures found that tree. 

Yes, there were my initials of three 
days ago. I went around to the other 
side expecting to see the fresh marks 
I had just cut with my belt buckle 
but instead drew a big breath of the 
night air in relief. 

Later we found the two trees to 
be searcely an eighth of a mile apart. 

Of course after you locate your 
bees comes the task of capturing them 
and taking the honey, but that is 
sometimes a painful story and I won’t 
tell it here. I might ask you though; 
if someone tore your house down over 
your head and sprayed smoke at you, 
would you like it? I guess you 
wouldn’t! 
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By G. H. Cale 


CLIPPING at hand tells how rains 

in the late season released large 
quantities of plant food in the form 
of soil nitrate to make the country- 
side so green after the brown of the 
summer’s drouth. “Nature has gone 
on a spree through an overdose of 
nitrogen. People have marveled at the 
green of the grassandtherapid growth 
of vegetables. The rains have dissolved 
organic wealth that the dry ground 
has been hoarding, releasing stored 
up treasures for plant growth. 

“‘There have been other times when 
Nature went on a spree of this kind. 
There was a dry year in 1918. The 
spring rains of 1919 let loose an ex- 
cess of plant food, Wheat grew rank, 
in some cases six and seven feet long, 
and fell over in the fields. Nitrogen 
is credited with the bumper farm 
crops of 1902 following a drouth the 
year before.”’ 

The effects to which this clipping 
calls attention have been noticeable 
everywhere. The second bloom of 
many plants have staged freakish 
shows. Aster, the last rose in the 
beekeepers’ summer, responded to an 
alarming degree, especially here at 
Hamilton. Fields were white. Supers 
were given to bees on the 25th of 
September to be fairly well filled 
with honey which was removed on 
October 8th. Think of that! We have 
been actually accused of producing 
honey in the winter time this year. 

spe lic cats 

Ever get to the yard without 
matches? Not so bad when you can 
borrow some nearby but if there are 
none handy, try making a short to 
the sparkplug wire and using the hot 
spark to set fire to a bit of cloth 
soaked in gasoline. A hotter spark 
will be obtained from the distributor 
cap by shorting the main center wire, 
This emergency match is suggested by 
Elva Kirlin. We'd like to call him by 
the high brow title of Associate Man- 
ager of the Dadant Apiaries but 
whenever we try to call him that 
formidable title, he says “just tell 
"em I help with the bees.” 

er a 

More about requeening in the 
broodless period (See page 498): We 
-an’t tell just what the acceptance is 
but yesterday was a good average 
day for this kind of work. As you 
will note, we got the suggestion for 
requeening at this time from Howard 
Shipton, Inspector of Apiaries in 
Iowa, and have tried it a number of 


times. Never quite so late as the 
present one. 

Yesterday was about 50 to 60 de- 
grees with a cool wind and no sun. 
A jacket was hardly enough for com- 
fort, Although there was absolutely 
nothing for the bees, combs could be 
laid outside as it was too cold for 
the bees to fly. There was no robbing. 
There was a little patch of brood on 
about two center combs. The queen 
was sure to be right there. Easy to 
find, remarkably easy. Will new 
queens be accepted, introduced in the 
usual mailing cage? Can tell you 
more about it next month, 

OP ae 

Ever see robbers rob from robbers? 
Most of us have, especially at the 
screens of the honey house where 
single screens are used. Use double 
screens and this won’t happen. It’s a 
good way to pass disease out too if 
there is any in the honey inside. 

mee Ps 

Another instance is where robbers, 
on a load of supers of honey, were 
taken from one yard to another and, 
when the truck was stopped, the few 
robbers remaining on the truck 
actually passed up their loads of hon- 
ey to bees in the new yard. Can you 
beat that? After their loads were 
entirely given up, the melee stopped. 

pe ia en 

These robbing melees never get 
bad now anyway because we use fly 
spray. Try fly spray on a load of 
honey with good tight cover cloths 
and a tight truck bed. A little fly 
spray will work wonders. Where rob- 
bing used to be almost impossible to 
stop, with this modern ‘“‘dope’”’ it is 
easy to control. 

1 oa 

A subscriber was bold enough to 
write the other day to say that he 
hoped the price of honey would not 
go so high that many uses for it 
would be lost. A few years ago, he 
would have been a heretic, Now I 
suppose many will agree with him. 

I do. When the price of honey gets 
so high that substitutes can be used 
at a considerable saving, important 
avenues in the sale of honey are 
closed, sometimes never to be re- 
opened even though the price may 
at a later date return to a lower level. 
None of us will refuse all we can get 
for our honey but remember the hap- 
py medium in this case is extremely 
desirable. 
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Reports of the behavior of bees 
with American foulbrood continue to 
grow interesting. It is like a group 
of fishermen telling stories about the 
big catch. I wonder if I haven’t as 
big a story as anybody? Here it is: 

One colony of bees from a badly 
diseased apiary for some reason or 
other never had shown a cell of foul- 
brood. Since the bees did not belong 
to us, we bought them. Paid $20 for 
the colony too. 

We brought it to one of our own 
yards and, thinking to give it a 
knockout blow all at one swoop, we 
took as badly a diseased comb as we 
could find, full of scale and remains, 
and put it right in the middle of the 
brood nest of that beautiful colony. 

Low and behold, the bees tore, and 
tugged at that comb until every cell 
looked polished and new. In the cells 
the queen put a full comb of eggs 
which hatched into brood as healthy 
as you could wish, nice sturdy larvae 
without a sign of disease. 

Later this queen was superseded. 
Then the colony, with a new queen 
on the stage, became bad with Ameri- 
can foulbrood and was finally destroy- 
ed. Whether it harbored disease from 
the drastic soaking or from some re- 
mote past, no one will ever know. 


] as i 
Numbering Hives 
By W. H. Scholz, 

Nebraska. 


Numbering the hives is a great help 
in keeping tab on the colonies, 
especially for one who has more to 
do than just take care of the bees. 
I keep a notebook in my bee yard 
and every time I examine colonies 
for one thing or another, I jot down 
the facts in this book. 

That is where the numbered hives 
come in handy; just like a record. 
One always knows where he is every 
time he steps into the yard. I could 
not do without having colonies num- 
bered. 


‘ 
Hmm? Tsk! Tsk! 

Just what do you say when you are 
in an outapiary and your last match 
goes out? Hmmm? Nothing you were 
taught in Sunday School or that is 
accepted in the best circles of society, 
ll wager. Tsk! Tsk! 

But you will not feel the urge to 
express anything-unprintable if you 
carry a supply of matches in a small 
metal container that has a good tight 
lid. It is perfectly safe to carry this 
around in one’s car and they are 
mighty handy in such cases of emer- 
gency. The writer has carried a 
similar container of matches for over 
two years and has had occasion to use 
it perhaps three or four times but it 
Was just what the occasion called for. 

Benj. Nielsen, 
Nebraska. 
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Ancient Laws Concerning 


the Honeybee 
By H. F. Wilson. 


St. Patrick, of Ireland, is known to 
most of us because of his reputation 
for having driven the snakes out of 
Ireland, but, as beekeepers, we should 
be interested in the story of his life, 
which had much to do with the modi- 
fication and recording of many laws 
of Ireland, a good bit of which deals 
with bees. 

Cattle, sheep and pigs composed 
the chief wealth of the early Irish 
people, but bees were also recognized 
as valuable property by the land- 
holders, and a regular code of judg- 
ments on bees were part of the un- 
written law. A complete digest of 
these laws can be found in a work 
titled “‘“Ancient Laws of Ireland,” or 
the “Senchus Mor.” For many cen- 
turies these laws appear to have been 
orally transmitted. 

St. Patrick seems to have been 
responsible for having these laws put 
in writing, between the years 438 to 
441 A. D., and these laws, written in 
the Irish language, were not trans- 
lated until during the period of from 


1865 to 1891. Nearly all of these 
laws were imperfect because they 
were founded without any funda- 


mental knowledge of the life of bees. 
However, the rights of the bee owner 
and the land-holder were apparently 
worked out to the satisfaction of all. 

There were definite fines for steal- 
ing bees and for injuries caused by 
bees, both to the people and to ani- 
mals. These laws, as translated, con- 
sist of five volumes and a glossary, 
making six volumes in all. Volume 
four of this work, translated in 1879, 
contains twenty pages dealing with 
bee judgments. 

In the comparison of penalty 
values it was as serious to steal bees 
as it was to take ore from one’s silver 
mine or to illegally set fire to prop- 
erty. One interesting regulation was 
that which had to do with the tres- 
passing of bees on a neighbor’s prop- 
erty. It was agreed that bees might 
forage as far as the sound of a bell 
or as far as the crow of a barn-door 
cock could be heard. This area was 
called “magh-space.’”’ The penalty 
for illegal wandering was to be paid 
in fruit or in a swarm of young bees. 
If this compensation was not secured 
to the owner of the land on which 
the bees foraged, the owner had the 
lawful right to such of the bees as 
he could catch on his land. Appar- 
ently, the bees at times caused seri- 
ous personal damage, for the fine for 
blinding a person was one hive, and 


the killing of a person was two hives. 
The fine for drawing blood was a full 
meal of honey, and for an injury 
which left a swelling, three-fourths 
of a full meal, and for leaving a 
sinew in pain or green or red in color, 
it was one-fifth of a full meal. But, 
in case the injured person killed a 
bee while the was inflicting a 
wound, then no fine should be paid. 
If the wound was a lump wound, only 
one-fifth of the fine should be paid, 
and similar fines were charged in the 
case of animals. 

In case there were many bee gar- 
dens or many bees, lots were to be 
cast to discover from which garden 
the bee inflicting the injuries had 
come. And when it was discovered, 
if there were many possessions in 
that garden, lots were cast until the 
bad hive could be discovered from 
which the injury was done. The 
reason why this was done was that 
a bad hive should not be given in 
place of a good hive, nor should a 
good hive be given in the place of 
a bad hive, but the very hive from 
which the injury was done should go 
for the injury. 

It was apparently thought that the 
bees fed on the blossoms and in so 
doing ate the flowers. For this reason 
the surrounding land owners were 
entitled to honey from such posses- 
sions. But all new swarms were ex- 
empt for three years: first, the year 
of production—that is, the year in 
which the bees generate; second, the 
year when they were few; and the 
third year, the year of the breeding 
that is, the year in which they de- 
velop strong colonies. After that 
period the adjoining lands were en- 
titled to shares of the honey and of 
the swarms. The swarms could be 
divided in the fourth year. 

It was a penalty to cut bee trees 
without permission, and when an 
owner couid trace his swarms to the 
property of another, the owner of the 
swarm could not remove the bees, but 
was entitled to share of the produce 
for three years, after which the bees 
became the property of the owner 
of the tree in which they settled. In 
the division of swarms, it was re- 
quired of the owner that he should 
tell those entitled to the swarms that 
the bees were preparing to swarm, 
and it then became the duty of the 
person who was to receive the swarm 
to watch them and to see that they 
did not escape. If the swarms es- 
caped, then the original owner was 
not held liable. 


bee 
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When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. Since 
we have far more questions than we can print in the space available, several 
months sometimes elapse before answers appear. 


SCORCHED SYRUP—PAINTING HIVES 


1. I scorched about seven gallons of syrup 
recently and have set it back to hold until 
next spring. It is two sugar to one water 
now and contains tartaric acid. How should 
it be fed in the spring to be safe? 

2. am tired of scorching hives for 
A. F. B. and would like to know something 
about the use of paint for the inside of 
hives. Somehow I have the impression that 
the use of ordinary house paint on the in- 
side of the hive is bad, because it would 
prevent the escape of moisture through the 
walls of the hive. Is this true, and if it is 
what sort of paint could be used that would 
be a good substitute for scorching? 

3. What sort of paste do you use for 
labeling tin and gla containers ? 

INDIANA. 

Answer.—1. Dont feed any of that burnt 
syrup until the bees can fly regularly, in 
spring. Add about as much warm water as 
you have syrup. That will be heavy enough 
for spring use. 

2. Seorching hives i still the best way. 
But perhaps you don’t do it the easy way. 
torch. You will find it very 


handy. With it you can scorch a hive inside 


Buy a tinner’s 


in a half minute or less and it leaves no 
trace. Don’t use paint inside of your hives 
It has the fault you mention and the bee 
don’t like it anyhow. 

3. For paste we simply make it out of 
water and flour, putting just a little flour 
in to begin with and adding to it, stirring 
all the time. Don’t let it get too thick. If 
it does not stick well, add just a little bit 
of honey while it is still liquid. We never 
have any trouble. 

As to the matter of foulbrood cure, we 
will wet to it before many summers pas 
We are bound to do away with the disease 
| remember the time, not so long ayo, when 


I had not seen any foulbrood yet. 


FACING HIVES—MOVING 


1. What is the best position to face a 
hive, north, south, ete.? 

2. I intend moving my hives from one 
place to another. When is the best time to 
do this, now or in the spring 

3. What is the best thing to stop robbery? 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Answer.—1. We face hives south, pref- 
erably, then east, then west, never north. 

2. We prefer to move bees in_ spring, 
when days are just warm enough to allow 
them to fly after you get them at the new 
location, 

3. Robbing is easier prevented than stop- 
ped. If you have robbing, put the colonies 
in the cellar till the excitement is over. Then 
put them out and close the entrances to a 
very small opening till they are quiet. Have 
your weak colonies with only the number 


of combs that they can cover and defend. 


QUEEN BEE STINGING 


Il am at Moscow, Idaho, attending the 
University to pursue my chosen vocation of 
Apiculture. My major is in Entomology; and 
during class discussion the question arose 
regarding whether or not the queen bee can 
sting. Dr. Shull, Professor of Entomology 
here at the University has no knowledge on 
this subject; and consequently assigned this 
problem to me. I have looked up in the 
ABC and XYZ of Bee Culture, as well as 
Snodgrass and can find but one instance of 
a queen bee having used her stinger. 

It has been commonly understood that the 
virgin queen, especially, used her stinger to 


5 06 


good advantage upon the older queen. But 
so far as I know there is no proof of this. 

I would be grateful for any information 
you could furnish regarding this subject. 
Please quote your authority if possible, and 
give references as to where further infor- 
mation may be obtained. 

Dr. Shull believes that the queen’s stinger 
is used only as an ovipositor, to guide the 
eggs into the cells, and consequently the 
subject arose as to whether or not she used 
it for defense. IDAHO. 

Answer. The queen bee has a sting but 
it is curved, as it is intended only to sting 
other queens in fights for supremacy. You 
can make her ting you, it is not difficult. 
She use her sting but rarely and that is 
why you have not read of instances of its 
use 

A to it 


not believe it It is left aside when she 


being used as ovipositor, I do 
lays, since the egg must be fertilized as it 
passes by the spermatheca, if it is to be a 
worker or a queen. It is only in the case 
of laying drone eggs that the eggs are not 
fertilzed as they pass out. 

Read paragraphs 78 to 92 and paragraphs 
100 to 157 of our book “The Honeybee” 
which is a revision of Langstroth’ book 
“The Hive and Honeybee.” In it you will 
find full descriptions of the sting and of the 


sexual organs of the queen. 


UNSEALED HONEY IN SUPERS 


A good many of my super combs have 
unsealed honey. I am planning on taking off 
my supers next week but am afraid of this 
unsealed honey souring, do you think there 
is any danger of this, or had I better leave 
the supers on a while longer? If so, how 
long? The aster flow will be over in a few 


days. Will sure appreciate your answer. 
ILLINOIS. 
Answer If the aster flow is to last long- 


er, I would keep the supers on until it is 
about ended; then I would remove them and 
extract the honey. If the honey appears too 
thin, heat it to about 140° for a few hours 
and put it up in 60-pound cans and keep it 
in a dry place. I don’t believe that you will 
have any trouble with it. Next spring you 
can feed it to the bees. 


CAUCASIAN BEES 


The last Italian bees I had were three- 
fourth ‘lack bees and one-fourth Italian 
yellow jackets. They were extremely vicious 

1. Why don't more people handle Cau- 
casian bees? 

2. Are they more trouble’ than 
bees? 

3. Are they just as good honey getters? 

4. Are they gentle, as advertised? 

5. Do they winter just as good as Italians 
in Manitoba? 

6. What defects or drawbacks have they? 

MANITOBA 


Answer 1. The main reason why people 


Italian 


do not handle Caucasian bees is that they 
are so much like our common bee in appear- 
ance that they cannot be easily recognized 
and that matings are difficult to recognize 

2 No, they are not more trouble than 
Italians 

3. They are good honey gatherers. 

4. They are gentle. 


5. They winter about as well as other 
races, 
6. The main trouble is stated in the an- 


swer to the first question. They are all right 





but the Italians are all right also, if we can 
keep them pure. The main difference is that 
we can always tell when Italians are mis- 
mated but cannot know it so well when 
Caucasians are mismated with common bees. 


OLD SUPER COMBS 


On page 8&6 of “Dadant System of Bee- 
keeping” by C. P. Dadant, you will find “Fig. 
48 super combs which have been in use for 
over fifty years and are fully as good as at 


the combs are that old and still good, or do 
you mean that this kind of comb has been 
in use that long? ARKANSAS. 


Answer.—Super combs when several years 
old are as good as at first because the bees 
keep on repairing them and adding beeswax 
to them. In fact, the combs that have con- 
tained honey more than one year are tougher 
and heavier than those just built, because 
the bees keep adding wax when they refill 
them. 


I trust this will prove sufficient reply 


o your question. 


ODOR OF HIVES 


I have a few colonies of bees and would 
like to make increase next year. But before 
I do, I would like to know if my colonies 
are free from disease. There is a peculiar 
odor around the hives. I asked another 
beekeeper about it and he said it came from 
goldenrod flowers. I am sending a _self- 
addressed envelope and would like to know 
if the odor is caused from the flowers. 

OHIO. 


Without doubt, the odor which 


you mention must be due to the flowers. 


Answer. 


Otherwise, if it was disease, dead brood or 
dead bees, the odor would be that of carrion 
or dead flesh and you would not inqure about 
it. 


PLANTING FOR HONEY 


Our apiaries are in and alongside the 
Trinity River bottoms in a big bend of very 
fertile land, a black waxy texture that is 
immensely fertile. The most of it is culti- 
vated but some trees and vines in uncleared 
regions furnish building up material in early 
pring. 

This land is given to cotton growing, from 
which we get a crop of good honey, but 
late. 

It strikes me that some of the clovers 
would be fine to scatter on the levees and 
other waste places for an early summer 
crop to come ahead of the cotton 

Feeling that you can tell me which of the 
clovers might be best adapted is the reason 
for writing you this letter. 

Apparently the land has the needed lime 
some of the common clovers already abound 
in places. The yellow blooming biennial, the 
trailing yellow blooming bur clover are two 
varieties already found in a good many 
places along the river. The bees have been 
seen working the upright biennial yellow 
blooming variety but I don’t think TI have 
seen them working the trailing yellow bloom- 
ing bur variety 

Until recently I had not realized there 
might be possibilities in spreading the clovers 
that produce honey in this region. We are 
about 165 feet above sea level and 150 miles 
from the gulf or sea 

Rainfall has been too abundant this summer 
and if it continues I feel like that this fall 
would be a good time to scatter seed of the 
clovers along the levees and elsewhere and 
get up a good stand and possibly give us 
some honey next spring when some is so 
badly needed. 

If possible give me information as to 
where I can get reliable clover seed at a 
minimum cost, suggesting varieties you 
think would be a success here—plenty of 
rain through the winter and _ sprine and 
most summers. TEXAS. 

Answer.—I am not acquainted with the 
yellow trailing clover which you mention. 
The clovers we have and would recommend 
to you are the following: 

The little white clover, found everywhere 

The alsike clover, pink in blossom 


The melilots a follows 
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Melilotus alba, white sweet clover, biennial. 


Melilotus officinalis, yellow blooming bi- 
ennial. 


Hubam, annual sweet clover, the same as 
melilotus alba, but an annual instead 


of a biennial. 


The sweet clover is proving of great bene- 
fit to the beekeepers of the Dakotas and of 
Manitoba and the western prowinces of 
Canada. It makes rather coarse hay but is 
liked by the stock after they get used to 
it. It is a splendid plant to reclaim land 
that wash. This would not be of any interest 


to you. 


As for purchasing the seed, we used to 
keep it for sale. But nearly every seedsman 
keeps those seeds also, so we have quit offer- 
ing them for sale. Ask your nearest seeds- 
man. If you want a quantity, he will volun- 


teer to supply you 


USE OF ADRENALIN 


My wife suffers dangerously from bee 
tings and our doctor thinks that she could 
be immune. He says she develops Anaphy- 
laxis from it. 

She was stung a week ago Saturday and 
the doctor was out of town. Myself and the 
dentist took care of her knowing how to 
use adrenalin. For a short while she had no 
pulse and in three hours broke out with a 
rash like measles or carlet fever. The 
doctor told her to stay in bed another week 

Please tell us all you can about this or 
tell us where we could get the information 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Answer. -The rash of which your wife 
suffered after being stung is similar to what 
is called ‘“‘the hives”’ 


the connection between bee stings and this 


probably because of 


rash, usually caused by a slight indigestion 

Any remedy that will help diminish the 
nervous condition caused by the sting will 
help. Probably her body would become im- 
mune, if she was 


lightly. 


stung occasionally very 


A few drops of spirits of hartshorn on a 
lump of sugar, taken immediately after be- 
ing stung would probably neutralize’ the 


effect of the poison. 

Let me suggest also that fear has as 
much to do as anything else in the un- 
When the 
bee stings, the insect should be wiped off 


pleasant experience of stinging. 


juickly so as to wipe off both the bee and 
the sting. Otherwise, the sting will con- 
tinue to let poison in the wound till the 
oison bag is empty. This causes more pain 


WAX FOR FAIRS 


I would like to know how to melt wax and 


it it up for fairs. OKLAHOMA. 


Answer.—To render wax from old combs 

cappings, melt the stuff with plenty of 
vater. The beeswax will come to the top 
ind may be skimmed off or pressed. We 
have a press on purpose, but it is not in- 
ispensable. Only when you are fixed proper- 

you secure a greater proportion of bees- 
WAX, 

To clarify it, you should melt it again over 
water. If you want to make special cakes, 
a must have moulds in which to pour the 
Wax Do not pour it out when too hot, be- 


ise it cracks when cooling 
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National Honey Week 
November 11-17 


Send to American Honey Institute, 
Madison, Wisconsin, for program sug- 
gestions to make your local contacts 
not only valuable to you but to make 
sure that you do your part in this 
highly important program. Be sure 
to send for your program suggestions 
just as soon as you can do so as the 
American Honey Institute will not bs 
able to take care of orders if they 
all come at once. 


National Farm and Home Hour 
Broadcast, November 15 


Dr. C. A. Brown, Assistant Chief 
of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
Washington, will broadcast “A New 
Method of Processing Improves 
Marketability of Honey.” This will 
be a feature of National Honey Week, 
during “National Farm and Home 
Hour” on November 15th, 1 to 1:30 
P. M. Eastern Standard Time, over a 
network of fifty stations. 

In addition, the same broadcast will 
be given in the Western Farm and 
Home Hour, from San Francisco, 
November 16th, 12:45 to 12:55 Pa 
cific Standard station 
KGO. 

The November 15th broadcast over 
the National Farm and Home Hour 
will be 1 to 1:10 P. M. Eastern Stand- 
ard Time or 12 to 12:10 Central 
Standard Time, 11 to 11:10 A. M. 
Mountain Time. 

Since the broadcast will be given 
over fifty stations, there will be no 
trouble in finding it on the dial. You 
probably already know where to get 
the National Farm and Home Hour 
on your radio. 


Time from 


Illinois State Convention at Spring- 


field, November 1 and 2 


The Illinois State Convention this 
year will be held at Springfield in the 
St. Nicholas Hotel the 1st and 2nd of 
November, Thursday and Friday. 

lowa Convention at Ames 


November 15, 16, 17 


The Iowa Beekeepers will hold 
their annual convention at Ames in 
connection with the college short 
course November 15, 16 and 17. The 
affiliated branches of the State Horti- 
cultural Society will hold their meet- 
ing and the Mid West Horticul 
tural Exposition will also be held at 
the same time. It will be 
tant week at Ames 


an impo1 


Indiana Annual Meeting, Indianapolis 
November 8th and 9th 


Full program is in preparation by 
Secretary Jas. E, Starkey, Indian- 
apolis, Principal speaker, G. H. Cale, 
Editor of American Bee 
Journal and Manager of Dadant Api- 
aries, Meetings will be in House of 
Representatives, 


Associate 


Minresota Association, November 1 
and 2, at Minneapolis 


The Minnesota State Association 
will hold its annual convention at the 
West Hotel in Minneapolis, Thurs 
day and Friday, November 1 and 2. 
Professor Russell Kelty of Michigan 
and Prof. J. A. Munro of North Da 
kota will be outside speakers. 
and enjoy it. m. ©. 


Come 
Tanquary, 
Secretary. 


Washington Association in Tacoma 


November 6 and 7 


The Washington State Beekeepers’ 
Association will meet at Tacoma in 
the Tacoma Hotel, Corner 11th and 
“A” Street; Tuesday and Wednesday, 
November 6 and 7. 
program 


The interesting 
arranged and _ important 
business will warrant a large attend 
ance M. F. Mommsen, 


Secretary 


Oregon Association Annual Confer- 
ence, Portland, November 9 and 10 


The Oregon Associa- 
tion will hold its annual conference 
in Portland, November 9 and 10. The 
program is in the hands of H, A. 
Secullen, Oregon State Agricultural 
College. 


Bee keepers’ 


National Honey Cookery Contest 


On October twentieth, fifteen thou- 
sand copies of rules and list of prizes 
will be available for distribution. One 
hundred copies is as many as the In- 
stitute can allow each member. Non- 
members will be given twenty-five 
copies. Additional copies may be se- 
cured from American Honey Insti- 
tute, Madison, Wisconsin, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 100, 35 cents; 500, 
$1.50; 1000, $2.85. 


Yakima County (Washington) to 
Draft Honey Marketing Agreement 


A decision has been made by the 
Yakima County Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion at their October meeting to 
draft a honey marketing agreement 


under the Washington State Agri- 
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THE HONEYBEE by Langstroth and Dadant. 
A complete text on beekeeping. 450 pages, 
200 engravings. Langstroth’s work forms 
the basis for our present beekeeping meth- 
ods. Successful beekeepers use the Hon- 
eybee to aid in their daily problems. Avail- 
able in English, French, Spanish, Italian, 
Polish, Russian editions. Postpaid $2.00. 


AMERICAN HONEY PLANTS by Frank C. 
Pellett. A full knowledge is necessary of 
nectar bearing plants to be able to judge 
locations, etc. Most authoritative book 
published on this subject. Well illustrated. 
Revised. Postpaid $3.00. 


FIRST LESSONS IN BEEKEEPING by C. 
P. Dadant. Gives safe guidance for first 
steps in your early beekeeping. Filled with 
fundamental facts that make good bee- 
keepers. Well illustrated. Cloth, 167 pages. 
Available in English and Spanish. Post- 
paid $1.00. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, III. 














True Label 
Characters 














Designs that compel attention. 
Colors that blend and please. 
Wording that makes a sale. 


Our labels and selling 
helps meet these requirements 
at reasonable prices. 


Send for Catalog 
and Samples. 


American Bee Journal 


Hamilton, Illinois 


























A THOUSAND ANSWERS TO BEEKEEP- 
ING QUESTIONS by Dr. C. C. Miller. Sift- 
ings of a thousand questions out of many 
thousands answered by Dr. Miller in the 
American Bee Journal. Helpful plans on 
hundreds of subjects. Postpaid $1.25. 


HUBER’S OBSERVATIONS ON BEES trans- 
lated from the French by C. P. Dadant. 
Actual observations on bee life in every- 
day language. The egg cycle, comb build- 
ing. 200 pages. Beautifully bound. A 
fine book. Postpaid $3.00. 


PRACTICAL QUEEN REARING by Pellett. 
A thorough explanation of methods of 
queen rearing past and present; commercial 
or home yard. Resume of them all. Post- 
paid $1.00. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, III. 
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cultural adjustment administration. 
The committee in charge: J. B. Espey 
of White Swan, C. H. Shader of Sun- 
nyside, Theodore Sires of Union Gap, 
R. C. Immele of Toppenish and C. 
W. Higgins of Wapato. 

The move was decided upon follow- 
ing a conference with H. N. Hampton, 
district manager of the apple growers’ 
code. It was decided to carry the or- 
ganization work through as quickly 
as possible, making it cover Yakima, 
Benton and Kittitas Counties. 

I. L. Neill, 
Washington. 
Winnebago County (Ill.) Has Radio 


Program 


In Illinois, the Winnebago County 
Beekeepers’ Association invites all 
beekeepers and others interested in 
honey to send questions to radio 
station WROK, Rockford. The pro- 
gram of talks on bees, flowers and 
garden work is on the air every Fri- 
day at 11:30 A. M. for 15 minutes. 
While the whole program is not al- 
ways available every week, Mr. Nor- 
ris can and will answer questions. 

Mr. Norris is a former president 
and beekeeper of an association in 
Ohio and will be assisted by our local 
and able inspector, S. S. Claussen of 


Oregon. Do not confine questions to 
bees, but ask about recipes using 
honey, 


This is a great chance as long as 
the management of the station thinks 
the public is interested. Mrs. Alma 
Hunt conducts the Home Forum at 
10:15 every day except Sunday and 
has promised to remember us during 
National Honey Week by broadcast- 
ing honey recipes. Tom Beddoes, 

Illinois. 


Burlington Beekeepers Organize 


Plans of organization for the Bur- 
lington Beekeepers’ Association were 
completed at a meeting September 
18, Hotel Badger, Burlington, Wis- 
consin. Constitution and by-laws were 
adopted and plans made to secure 
memberships and outline activities. 

It was decided to inspect and at- 
tempt to clean up all apiaries which 
have been neglected. Equipment to 
be burned, hives that are in good con- 
dition scorched and cleaned. 

No inspection of bees will be under- 
taken this year but will be started 
about the first of May, 1935. It was 
voted to hold a ten lesson course in 
beekeeping in connection with associ- 
ation meetings under the direction of 
Mr. Klumb of the Rochester Agricul- 
tural School. Regular meetings are 
scheduled to be held every 
Tuesday of the. month. 

Wisconsin Trade News Bureau. 


second 


Victoria Exhibition Prizes 
Honey was prominent at the Pro- 
vincial Exhibition at Victoria, B. C. 
Prize winners were: 





NOVEMBER 


Honey, water white, 10-12 oz.—1. 
Mrs. Florence Kier; 2. S. P. Kier; 3. 
T. H. Maynard, 

Honey, light amber, 10-12 oz.—1. 
. H. Maynard; 2. Mrs. Florence Kier; 
A, Kier. 

Honey, amber, 10-12 oz.—1. Mrs. 
. H. MacQueen; 2. S. P. Kier; 3. A. 
I. Curtis; 4. Julius W. Hewett. 

Honey, water white, 20-12 oz.—1. 

P. Kier; 2. T. H. Maynard; 3. A. 
1. Curtis. 

Honey, light amber, 20-12 oz.—1. 
S. P. Kier; 2. T. H. Maynard; 3. A. 
H. Curtis. 

Honey, amber, 20-12 oz. 
Curtis; 2. Mrs. L. 
T. H. Maynard. 

Honey, water white, 50-12 oz.—1. 
S. P. Kier; 2. T. H. Maynard. 

Honey, light amber, 50-12 oz.—1. 
S. P. Kier; 2. T. H. Maynard. 

Honey, amber, 50-12 oz.—1. Mrs. 
L. H. MacQueen; 2. S. P. Kier. 

Honey, chunk in glass—1l. T. H. 
Maynard; 2. A. Kier. 

Honey granulated—1. A. Kier; 2. 
T. H. Maynard; 3. S. P. Kier. 

Honey in comb—1. S. P. Kier; 2. 
T. H. Maynard. 


co ky 


0H 


i on 


1. A. H. 
H. MacQueen; 3. 


. 


F. H. Fullerton, 
British Columbia. 


Meeting at Savanna, Illinois 


About seventy-five beekeepers and 
their families met at the apiary of 
Charles Handel, Savanna, Illinois, 
September 30, for the second meeting 
of the district consisting of Jo 
Daviess, Stephenson, Carroll and 
Whiteside Counties. A picnic dinner 
was served, followed by a program of 
talks, contests and other entertain- 
ment, including as speakers Inspector 
Duax, Deputy Inspector S. S. Claus- 
sen, George Hartman, Freeport, and 
the chairman of the Ogle County As- 
sociation, 

Mrs. Irene Duax reported the re- 
sults of the Honey Foods Demon- 
stration at the State Fair and judged 
an exhibit of pumpkin pies, prize be- 
ing awarded to Mrs. Joseph Geiger 
of Hanover. Mr. Eli Elieff of Galena 
was winner in the smoker contest and 
Chas. Handel produced the best comb 
of honey and so carried off the Ital- 
ian queen bee. Music was furnished 
by Martha and Carleen Duerrstein. 

Four of the oldest beekeepers in 


the section were present. Mr. Lee 
Horning of Morrison; Mr. Herman 
Meuhleip of Warren; Mr. George 


Weed of Lanark and Mr. Edward Jef- 
frey of Galena. Three of them have 
kept for forty-five years 
and all are over seventy years of age. 


bees over 
The honey pumpkin pies disappear- 
ed in the refreshments and honey 
cookies were served also at the close 
of the meeting. 
Ruth Duerrstein, 
Illinois. 
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One Way to Secure 
a Pure Honey Sample 


By Alfred H. Pering, 
Flerida. 


HE district deputy bee inspector 

for the southern district of 
Florida recently visited me in quest 
of foulbrood. He didn’t find any. 
The writer has often been in “con- 
tact’? with inspectors, all very good 
and nice men. This one, Mr. Londine, 
of Tampa, Florida, was somewhat 
different in his manner of sweetening 
up his prospect in order to smooth 
the way into thé™back yard. 

I don’t mean that he, too, isn’t a 
good and nice man, like the others 
I have met, but he is just different. 
He told me of securing pure pink 
vine honey and he gave me rather 
liberal taste of it. 

This pink vine honey was secured 
by covering a very profuse and rank 
growth of pink vines with a lot of 
wire screen and a still larger amount 
of mosquito netting. The pink vines 
just about covered an old tumbled- 
down building. When they were just 
coming into full bloom the covering 
was put over and a colony of bees 
without any honey at all, but with 
full drawn super combs, were set 
inside. 

The bees could get nothing else 
but pink vine nectar, and at the end 
of about three weeks they had stored 
about thirty pounds of it. The pink 
vine begins to bloom here in about 
mid-season and continues to bear un- 
til the cool weather of January 
checks the nectar flow. Many other 
nectar-bearing flowers bloom at the 
ame time, to which bees give their 
ittention, and so it is difficult to se- 
cure pure pink vine honey unless 
some sort of method like the one we 
lescribe here is used to get it. 

The honey is almost water-white 
ind has a very peculiar flavor all its 
wn that cannot be adequately de- 

ribed. Its very pronounced feature 

its thinness in spite of how fast it 
gathered, sealed or unsealed, or 

w long it is left on the hive to 

pen. The pubble left in a quart 
lass container will travel about as 

ist as a bubble in water when a 

iart jar of it is turned from end 
Oo end. 

This vine is planted more or less 

s an ornamental cover for unsightly 
bjects or for trellises. It is quite 
in ornament, has a rather long 
looming season, and the bees are 
rantic in their work upon it, begin- 
ning very early and continuing until 
apparently too late to see how to get 
1ome, 


According to one of our nursery 
catalogs, the pink vine has the name 
Antigonon Leptopus, with the com- 
mon names of Chain of Love Vine, 
Rosa de Montana, or Pink Vine. It 
goes on to say: “Plant one of these 
against that ugly fence and see the 
bees come tumbling over themselves 
to compete for the nectar contained 
in the flowing pink flowers. A vigor- 
ous grower, with beautiful heart- 
shaped leaves and large, graceful 
racemes of flowers most of the yea 
in Florida.”” They are quoted at 25 
cents for pot-grown plants, or $2.00 
per ten plants. 

I have a few plants and can vouch 
for the truthfulness of these state- 
ments. I believe if I were again 
back in Indiana I could grow pink 
vines in a nine- or ten-inch pot, o1 
at least in a nail keg, bring the vine 
into bloom and, when late fall comes, 
cut the vine off short enough to 
handle, keep the pot or keg in the 
house or furnace room and set it out 
in the spring and get real enjoyment 
from it. 

I think the pink vine as a source 
of honey about as important as the 
Vitex tree, which has been advertised 
in the Journal. It has the one draw- 
back—tthat the honey seems to bs 
very thin, even when ripe. When 
Mr. Pellett visited Tampa last winter, 
I told him I had secured one of the 
Vitex trees and that it bloomed pro- 
fusely, but that I had to watch very 
closely to ever see a bee visit the 
flowers. 

Now this year the tree is much 
larger, the bloom profuse, and the 
bees just about as numerous upon 
it as upon the pink vine. I suppose 
the Vitex tree had to get established 
before getting down to business. I 
was very much disappointed at first, 
but now it seems to be retrieving 
itself. 


Idaho Crop Normal 


Idaho’s honey crop for 1934 was 
about normal, the yield being good in 
the Boise Valley and along the Upper 
Snake River to Blackfoot and in the 
Buhl, Burley and Twin Falls section. 
The honey was light and of high qual- 
ity. Glen Perrins, 

Utah. 
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PACKAGE BEES 


FOR 1935 


J. E. WING, Cottonwood, Cal. 
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‘Yancey Hustler Queens 


‘ 3-Band Italians 

{—BRED FOR BUSINESS STRICTLY— 

$1 to 9, 70c ea.; 10 to 24, 65c ea.; 50 or 
more, 50c ea. 


4 Caney Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Texas 


"FREE" 
SUBSCRIPTION 
EXTENSION 








Send us the names and addresses of 
ve wire beekeeper whom you be 
lieve hould be reading the American 


Bee Journal Include the number of 


ie kept He ire they are not 


vy reader 


For every ibsecription we get from 


iat 


your li we will extend your own 
subscription THREE MONTHS 


Mail your list of beekeeper to 


American Bee Journal 


Hamilton, Illinois 
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* An Easily Managed % 
+ Home for Your Bees ¢ 
7 - 
% A good hive has all the room % 
4 the queen needs and also room 4 
‘*¢ for food and young. Oftenover + 
3%. 100,000 cells are needed at one 3, 
4 time. No hive but the Modified 4 
‘* Dadant gives this room in one 
3 compact body. It produces big % 
+ colonies and big crops. 4 
+ Send for this sixteen-page + 
‘s booklet telling how the Modified 
4 Dadant Hive is used by success- 5S 
.% ful honey producers. ¥ 
* DADANT & SONS $ 
+ Hamilton, Illinois ‘ 





NOW BOOKING PACKAGE BEE ORDERS 
FOR 1935. Every one of our colonies going 
into winter with a young queen and an 


abundance of honey, which means a lot of 
good bees for packages in the spring. Our 
price will be as low a the lowest, the 

ality and service at least up to our all- 


quis 

time standard. Our 1934 transportation losses 
were negligible. Live bees are the ones that 
atisfy. We will deem it a privilege to quote. 
Jensen’s Apiaries, Crawford & Macon, Miss. 
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JOSEPH 
SE. 





726 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


HONEY WANTED 


COMB AND EXTRACTED 


Write for Rubber Stamp, 
shipping tags. 


(Reference, First National Bank) 








THE BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


The Southern beekeeper’s own maga- 
zine, but read by honey-producers every- 
where. Combined with the American Bee 
Journal makes a combination that covers 
the beekeeping field. 

Send $1.50 and get both magazines 
for a full year. 


BEEKEEPERS ITEM, San Antonio, Tex. 











PACKAGE BEES 
At code prices. Let for 1935 


us save you money 
by furnishing good 
queens with the packages. & “© %€ 
The CROWVILLE APIARIES 


Winnsboro, Louisiana 








Wanted Shipments of 
Old Combs for render- 
ing into Wax. 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 

PEARL & WALNUT CINCINNATI, O. 

0 THREE-BANDED 
eM= ITALIANS 


We’re here to give you just what you 
want in queens of O.K. stock for 1935. 
Our guarantee behind every 


P. M. WILLIAMS, Castleberry, Alabama. 








one, 














BEE SUPPLIES 


We have a complete stock on 
hand at all times, so we can give 
you quick service. 


A.H. RUSCH & SON CO. | 


REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 


PIGEONS 


If you are interested in Pigeons, you 
need the AMERICAN PIGEON JOUR- 
AL, an informational, instructive 36- 
page monthly magazine. Sample 1l5c; 
12 months $1; three years $2. 


AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL 




















Dept. B Warrenton, Mo. 


When Writing Advertisers Men- 
tion The American Bee Journal 
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Three Colonies of Bees 


By Paul H. Allen, 


Cornell University. 


ORNELL is a large university and 

as an onlooker watches the stu- 
dents hurry over the campus it ap- 
pears as though all individuality 
would be lost in the vastness of the 
institute. This individuality is not 
lost but it is concentrated in the liv- 
ing quarters of the students. It would 
be very interesting to wander through 
the rooms in the dormitories while 
the university is in session. In one 
room you would find a home-made 
electric victrola. The bookcase is 
filled with technical books dealing 
with motion pictures. It is easy to 
see that the occupant is an engineer- 
ing student. In another room you 
see the bookcase filled with books on 
politics. It is evident that the am- 
bitions of this student lie in the 
field of public service. If you should 
visit my room you would see an ob- 
servation hive. My interest les with 


these industrious bees. This is the 
story of how my interest was culti- 
vated. 


One summer at a Chautauqua lec- 
ture I heard A. I. Root relate about 
the habits of bees. The only thing 
I remember of that lecture is the way 
he manipulated bees about his bare 
hands and face. The only fact I re- 
member the advice 


was he gave on 
the proper way of removing bee 
stings. He told us that one should 


take a penknife or even one’s finger 
nail and carefully scrape the stinger 


out of the flesh, without squeezing 
the poison sac. 
My attention was next called to 


the subject of bees when I heard it 
discussed at various Fruit Grower’s 
meetings by extension men from Cor- 
nell University. These men empha- 
sized the importance of bees in the 
orchard as pollinizing agents. As my 
father owns an apple orchard he en- 
couraged me when I mentioned that 
I would like to own a colony or so. 
This was a little over a year ago. 

I had never been stung and so there 
was no restraint to my enthusiasm. 
The first book that I read was ‘‘The 
Romance of the Hive” by Frank C. 
Pellett. This is a wonderful book for 
young beekeepers. I obtained several 
pamphlets concerning bees from 
Cornell University. This reading 
helped me a great deal. 

The blossoming season last spring 
came about May eighteenth. One 
morning I arose very early and drove 
up to see a beekeeping friend with 
the intention of procuring a colony 
or so of bees. He told me that his 
colonies would cost about eight dol- 
lars apiece and as all that I had was 
a ten dollar bill, he advised me that 


one colony would not furnish enough 
experience to be practical. He told 
me that he knew of a lady who was 
very anxious to get rid of her apiary. 
He called her up and after much ar- 
guing got her to place a price of four 
dollars apiece on her colonies. That 
evening I went up to see the lady. 
As we stood there talking about the 
transaction, I casually mentioned that 
I had a ten dollar bill in my pocket 
and that I would like very much to 
have three colonies of bees. She 
looked at the colomies, then at the 
ten dollar bill, finally at me and said, 
“_en.” I chose three hives and 
blocked the entrances. As I was 
loading one of the colonies into the 
car, I noticed that some bees were 
coming out of a crack in the bottom 
board. Half way to the car, a bee 
stung me on the ankle. I had read 
that the test of a real beekeeper was 
the calmness when stung in a pre- 
carious situation. There was noth- 
ing for me to do but to carry the 
hive the rest of the way to the car 
with that little devil pumping formic 
acid into my tender flesh. Thus it 
was that I became initiated to bee 
stings. We arrived at our farm late 
that night and I set the colonies in 
the orchard that they might do 
their pollinizing work. I was now a 
proud possessor of three colonies of 
bees. 


so 


As is to be expected, I made several 
mistakes in managing my bees. I 
put the supers on too early and kept 
adding supers when the honeyflow 
was past. The most serious mistake 
occurred when I tried to introduce a 
new swarm. As all beekeepers know, 
each colony has a particular hive 
odor which identifies their hive. 
Guards at the entrance examine each 
bee as it enters; if it is a foreigner 
it is promptly dragged out. I had 
forgotten this fact and so I took 
this new swarm and shook it in front 
of the entrances of each of my hives. 
There was one grand bee battle. 
Dead bees covered the ground. One 
of my colonies was totally wiped out. 
I was given a swarm of bees to re- 
place the lost colony by a neighbor- 
ing beekeeper. 

After I got my bees I enumerated 
the number of stings I received. They 
would add up slowly, one or two a 
day until finally they numbered forty- 
nine. On that day I tried to open 
one of my hives without using smoke. 
As I lifted the cover the bees rallied 
to the battle cry and headed for my 
thinly covered ankles. I retreated in 
a disorderly fashion to the garage 
where I followed Mr. Root’s method 
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of removing bee stings. My ankles 
were rather swollen for a few days. 

Bees are interesting to watch. That 
is why I have an observation hive in 
my room. Last summer I used to sit 
on top of one of my hives and watch 
the bees come and go. I would drop 
a twig on the alighting platform and 
they would promptly lug it off. Once 
I saw a bumblebee dragged out of 
the hive. He was entirely denuded 
of his fluffy hair and resembled a 
large black spider. I'll bet that bum- 
blebee was embarrassed when he flew 
home to his family. 

My bees rewarded me amply for 
my first season’s work with them. I 
obtained about one hundred cakes of 
honey from my three colonies. 


Black Bees and 
Comb Honey Finish 


Is it because of the human tenden- 
ey to think that old ways and things 
were better in some respects, or am 
I right in believing that black bees 
used to do a better job in the comb 
honey supers than the Italians do 
now? As I recall them in the nine- 
ties, the blacks used to finish what 
they started. The percentage of part- 
ly filled sections was much lower with 
the blacks than with Italians, the 
latter having a tendency to start 
more than they can finish, whereas 
the blacks generally finished what 
they began. I may be wrong on this, 
but no one can convince me that 
Italian produce as_ beautiful 
comb honey as the blacks did, capped 
so white and evenly. Yet all my bees 
today are Italian, and in this locality 
one seldom sees a black or hybrid. 


S. F. Haxton, 
Pennsylvania. 


bees 


Specialists for 
Uruguay 


The item which recently appeared 
oncerning the need for bee special- 
sts in Uruguay has been commented 
nm by M. Rivera, Consulado Del 
ruguay, located in San Francisco: 
“The item about 
ervices of several 
ipiculture, to assist in the develop- 
ent of beekeeping in Uruguay 
ias been brought to my attention and 
wish to make it clear that the gov- 
rnment of Uruguay itself is not in- 
erested in this but private individuals 
esirous of obtaining the services of 
ung men well versed in beekeeping 
help in the development of the 
ee and honey industry in the north- 
rn section of Uruguay. I am com- 
nunicating with them, giving them 
ill the information I can. I do not 
expect a reply from my country for 
it least two months.” 


procuring the 
men, experts in 
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Honey Cooker 
Contest 
PRIZES 


CLASS A 
Cake Section 


Of 1 Addre 
l 20.4 i a 2 Company Medina, Ohio 
2. $10.00 G. Ii Lewis ( npany Watertown, Wi 
$ 5.00 k r. Cary Syracuse, N, Y 
4 >) pound Pape St P t J " Kt I Haynesville, Ala 
I ex | G Ss Cornit G Work ( ning, N. Y 
t McCa The Met Company N Yor City 


1. $10.00 A. G. Woodman Company, Grand Rapids, Micl 
$ 5.00 W I Straub Company Chicago, Ill 
10 quart Waterl Cooke West Bend Aluminum Co., West Bend, Wi 
4. SNO-Sheen Cake |! 1 Pillsbury Flour Mill Minneapolis, Minn 
>. | mer Ww ] i Webb Publishing Co : Paul, Minn 
t The Household Magazine, 1 year Capper Publishing Co Topeka, Kansa 


SWEEPSTAKES FOR CLASS A 


$10.00 M. H. Hunt & Son Lansing, Mich 
$10.00 Continental Can Co Chicago, Ill 
American Cook« l yen Boston Cooking School Co., Boston, Ma 
CLASS B 
Cake Section 
0.04 LD & > Hami I Ill 
> \ Lotz ¢ Boyd, Wi 
e ( S S R & ( Ch ‘ ll 
( I Hon & 
( i hth « M h | t y Le Moine lowa 
Mer Planne vith month 
m 1 and é De e! ce 
(name of w ner I ribed) Ke rf Battle Creek, Mich 
t I 1 Ww ‘ Webb Pul t ( t Pau Minn 


G. B. I N ( Watertown, Wis 
2 $ Of W Fr. S & { Chicago, Ill 
Sup} | 
R | ( Mi Ir Minneapolis, Minn 
4. Count Home year Cr We Publishing Co New York City 
Ss il | ning ¢ k Book 
dl é ib ptior Meredith Publishing Co Le Moines, lowa 
SWEEPSTAKES FOR CLASS B 
- 00 Owens-lilinoi Gla Co Toledo Ohio 
Pictorial Review é Pictor Review Co New York City 
The ¢ ntr Ge mat 1 Curt Publishing Co Philadelphia, Pa 
CLASS C 
$ Haze At G Co Wheeling, W. Va 
$ 5.00 Fred W. Muth Co Cincinnati, Ohio 
Country Home Crowell Publishing Co New York City 
The Farm J 1 ye Farm Journal Co Philadelphia, Pa 
So herr \ turist é Lb. K Rankir Publisher, Nashville, Ten: 
° - ; ys 
A Honey Drizzler to Every Winner ! 
rh ntest eins I ored | American Honey Institute in connection with 
I nt? nve! n to be held at Valk ta, Georgia, December 1 18 and 19, 1944 
| iy _ ed in the Decembse ie of Bee Journa 


Honey Cookery Classes see page 480 for classes and directions for entrie:. 


GET BUSY. 


rt r i | the mber of entri« Won't yo 
homen F n the yntest Distribute a many f the conte 
‘ I I t Copie« are vailable grati ip to 10 
Institute memt p to 25 to non-membe Order today from 


American Honey Institute 
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-YORK’S PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 


FOR 1935 


LARGER OUTPUT AND BETTER SERVICE 


Satisfied customers is the foundation of our business. Our search for 
2 better bees for foundation stock has not been confined to this country 
alone. We have imported several queens direct from northern Italy with 
3 a reputation of being the hardiest strain of Italian bees known. Our 
tests and experience with this strain have been highly satisfactory in 
every way. The queens are extra prolific which is another advantage in 
favor of the active honey producer. We will furnish packages headed 
with these queens or the queens according to demand in addition to our 
regular strain. Write us now. 

ty Now is the time to arrange for your package bees for the coming 
season. Do not wait until the spring rush is on, let us book your order 
now for delivery when wanted. It is our opinion prices will be the same 
as this season, 1934, but if any difference a satisfactory adjustment will 
be arranged. 

Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s Foundation at Catalog Prices. 


YORK BEE COMPANY 
THE UNIVERSAL APIARIES 


SSSSSSS eee ee eee eee ees 





JESUP, GEORGIA 














Wanted White 


Extracted Honey 
Send Sample and best price Frt. Paid to Cincinnati, O. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 








TENNESSEE BRED QUEENS 


THREE-BANDED ITALIANS ONLY 
Our Motto:—Utility, Beauty and Satisfaction to the Buyer. 

We ship only young laying queens of the best type that experience and careful selection 
can produce. We produce the queens for our own northern apiaries; and we guarantee 
them to please you. 

1-9 10-24 25-49 50-99 100-249 250 or more 
70c 65c 55c 50c 45c 42Yec 
Tested, and breeding queens, packages and nuclei by special agreement. 

Queens for export will be carefully packed in long distance 

is not guaranteed, except in North America. 


SMITH APIARIES 


Succesors to late John M. Davis. 


CAMERON, ILL. 
Glenn L. Glass 
Comb Honey 


cages, but safe delivery 


SPRING HILL, TENN. 
Wallace R. Smith 
Queens 


Marshall K. Smith 
Extracted Honey 





GRAND RAPIDS, MINN. 














£ WAX 


WALTER T.KELLEY 


Wax worked into foundation on cash or trade basis, 


trade for Bee Supplies at highest market prices, 


also accepted in 


I also buy wax for cash. Write me how much wax you have and what 


you need, and I will make you a special offer this season. 


The WALTER T. KELLEY CO., PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 








NOVEMBER 








Lady-like ) 


for 1 935 Caucasians 


Our Mating Guarantee Is Your Protection 
rue stock from selected breeders. 


Send for FREE CIRCULAR. 
CAUCASIAN APIARIES, Brooklyn, Ala. 
— — 
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EEKEEPERS in many lands 
oS have been pleased with this 
ms most important tool in Bee- 
keeping. Your Bingham Smoker is 
offered for sale by numerous dealers. 


my 


INSIST ON THE BEST 


Manufacturers of a complete line of 
Honey Extractors, one for every re- 
quirement. Send for printed matter. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO. } 
Grand Rapids, Mich. , 
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Italian Queens 


Write book “About Bees’”’ 
which is a brief treatise on Beekeeping. 


JAY SMITH 


ROUTE FIVE VINCENNES, 


for our free 


IND. 








JOSEP! 
SE, 





726 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


EXTRACTED 
Honey Wanted 


BothWhite oni Amber 


in Carlots or Less 


Send sample. 


Quote price delivered 
Chicago. 


Reference—First National 
Bank of Chicago. 
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Bee JOURNAI $13 


Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by M. G. Dadant. 


For our November Crop and Market page, we asked 
reporters to answer the following questions: 
1. How big is the total crop? 
2. How is honey demand? 
3. Are prices above last year? 
Total Crop 

The total crop for the country does not range much 
differently than has been reported previously except that 
in several sections the fall crop has been abundant and 
has put the bees in excellent condition for winter. The 
Texas conditions, especially in north and east Texas, 
have improved materially on this account and also tend 
towards giving an additional surplus. 

The eastern states still seem to be in the best condition 
as concerns the larger percentage of a crop this year, 
reporting in the New England states from 100 to 150 
per cent more than last year except light crops in Maine 
and New Hampshire. New York also has been exception- 
ally fortunate in having a larger crop than last year 
although with less bees. Maryland also reports a bigger 
crop as does New Jersey, 

Other states which have perhaps the same as last year 
are Kentucky and Mississippi in the southern areas. 

Pennsylvania and Ohio as reported previously have had 
excellent crops, ranging perhaps for the states as a whole 
150 per cent of a year ago. 

Nowhere else do we find a crop equal to last year ex 
cept in some sections of a state. Mexico has a normal 
crop. Northern California also. 

The British Columbia sections will have better than 
last year’s crop but throughout the rest of Canada, the 
crop will not go over 50 to 70 per cent of a year ago. 

Demand 

In practically all instances, the demand seems to be 
about equal and perhaps a little better than last year 
although there has been no quickening of demand when 
this is written owing to the fact that the cold weathe 
has not yet arrived. It takes a sharp spell of weather 
and set in cold, before the honey demand will materialize 
in a retail way satisfactorily. Taking the country as a 
whole, the demand is at least as good as last year and 
perhaps just slightly better in a retail way. 

Jobbing Demand 

The jobbing demand up to October Ist has been fa) 
in excess of a year ago except for export. Exports have 
been woefully weak, ranging probably a million to one 
and one-half million pounds less than a year ago on the 
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Southeast 7 06% .08 .09 .90 1.20 
South __ 08% .09 .90 1.20 
Texas .06 .06 .06% .08 .85 1.10 
Southwest 05% 05% 4.06 07 15 .90 
N. Central .07 06% 07% .08% 95 1.20 
Plains .07 06% 07% .08 .95 1.20 
in.-Mount. 06% .06 .07 07% .70 .90 
Northwest .06 .06 .07 .08 .70 .90 


California 06% 05% .07 .08 .90 1.10 


BULK COMB—10% above extracted prices. 
AMBER—5% to 10% below white prices. 


same date. Immediately after October lst when the dis- 
tressed lots have disappeared from the markets and the 
large packers have gotten a considerable supply of honey, 
there seems to be a diminution in the demand on their 
part for honey and a reticence of the prices that were 
demanded by the beekeepers. 

Lately there seems to have been a little better demand 
indicating that the buyers are again actively in the 
market. 

Most lots, however, now are being held by the bee 
keepers at their price rather than being sacrificed at any 
thing less than they think they should have. 

We see no reason generally for any change in our 
price schedule as reported in the last issue and we are, 
therefore, repeating the same at the bottom of this page. 

Prices 

In a retail way, prices are undoubtedly better than a 
year ago although there are a great many beekeepers 
who are asking the same prices retail for their honey even 
though they are asking 20 per cent to 30 per cent in- 
crease in a jobbing way. This is a condition which is, 
indeed, unhealthy and should be corrected as it places 
the packer of honey in an unfortunate position, 

Prices in a jobbing way are considerably higher than 
a year ago, ranging from 10 per cent to 40 per cent 
above what was paid last year for honey. Sacrificed lots 
have still gone out this year at low prices and we learn 
of one beekeeper in the West who is selling his honey in 
10-pound pails at 60 cents each, which is probably less or 
at least not much more than he could have gotten in a 
jobbing way in carload lot. Such instances, however, are 
the exception rather than the rule. 

All in all, our idea is that the total crop this year as 
compared to last year will not be over about 60 per cent, 
the demand is ranging better in a retail way and has been 
considerably better in a jobbing way and prices are better 
from 15 to 30 per cent than they were last year. 

Honey is already pretty well cleaned up except in the 
case of beekeepers who are holding for their own prices 
and we learn of whole communities who have not enough 
honey left to supply their local demand. 

The packers, of course, are holding large stocks of 
honey for future use which should gradually be worked 
off as the season advances. 

We do not look for any reduction in prices over those 
now quoted. We do look for perhaps an advance after 
the holiday season, 
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Are You Ready for This Season? 


Have you gone over your equipment? Have you 
os supplies? Advertisers in the American Bee 
ournal wiil welcome any inquiry sent to them. 








Renew Your Subscription 
Write for Our Special Club Offers 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


’ ‘ N. Wells Se. 
Edwin H. Guertin *°' 5s" 


Buy and Sell All Grades Extracted Honey 
References: Ist National Bank, R. G. Dun or 
Bradetreets Commercial Reporta, __ 
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Copy for this department must reach us not 
later than the fifteenth of each month pre- 
ceding date of issue. If intended for classi- 
fied department it should be so stated when 
advertisement is sent. 

Rates of advertising in this classified de- 
partment are seven cents per word, includ- 
ing name and address. Minimum ad, ten 
words. 

As a measure of precaution to our readers, 
we require references of all new advertisers. 
To save time, please send the name of your 
bank and other references with your copy. 
Advertisers offering used equipment or bees 
on combs must guarantee them free from 
disease, or state exact condition, or furnish 
certificate of inspection from authorized in- 
spector. Conditions should be stated to 
insure that buyer is fully informed. 





BEES AND naineenatel 


for North- 


ITAL IAN Queens. 
ern conditions. 
Eugene Gordon, 


Northern bred, 


Nebraska 


North Platte, 
ss: “SHE- SU ITS- ME” queens. 
31, 80c per queen; 6 for $4.50. 

Linebred, three-banded stock. 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown, 


Prices after May 
12 for $8. 
Conn 
Bees and 


MOUNTAIN | CAUCASIAN 


G RAY. 
Queens. Get in touch with us for your 
1935 needs. Bolling Bee Co., Bolling, Ala. 


LAST CHANCE TO REQUEEN—Closing out 

for the season, lowest code prices. Prompt 
shipment. Certified and accredited by Ala- 
bama Department of Agriculture and _ In- 
dustries. 1, 70¢c: 10 or more, 65c¢ each; 50 
or more, 50c each. 


J. M. Cutts & Sons, R. 1. 
HONEY FOR SALE 


Montgomery, Ala 





New 60's. 





CHOICE Michigan Clover Honey. 
David Running, Filion, Mic higan. 





HONEY FOR SALE Ree your customers 

supplied with honey. We can _ furnish 
white and light amber honey at attractive 
prices. Packed in 60-lb., 10-lb. or 5-Ib. tins. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 








FOR SALI E— Northern ‘white extracted and 
comb honey. M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, 
Minn. 


HONEY FOR SALE —Any ‘kind, any quan- 
tity. The John G. Paton Company, 230 
Park Avenue, New York. 








FOR SALE—Well ripened clover honey, car- 
lot or local shipments. Will be pleased to 
submit sample. Also new crop section comb 
honey, in carrier crates of four or eight 
cases. The Colorado Honey Producers’ As- 
sociation, Denver, Gotorade. 
WHIT E ‘lever antenatal honey. 
prices and sample. 
Kalona Honey Co., 


CHOICE WHITE CLOVER HONEY in 60-lb. 
cans. *. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Write for 


Kalona, Iowa. 














BLACK HILLS—White extracted honey in 
60-lb. cans. Sample 25c. 

Ernest W. Fox, Fruitdale, S. Dakota. 

600 CASES clover ‘basswood comb honey. 

Chas. Guhl, R. 7, Napoleon, Ohio. 


EXTRACTED WHITE CLOVER HONEY in 
5-lb. pails and 60-lb. cans. 1-lb. sample 


20c. Also comb honey. 
F. W. Summerfield, 





Grand Rapids, Ohio. 


SEND FOR HONEY PRICES = discount for 
quantity orders. 
H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 
BUCKWHEAT HONEY in 5, 10 and 60-lb. 
tins. Henry Stewart, Prophetstown, Ill. 


EXTRA FINE ‘CLOVER HONEY. 
car. Edw. Klein, Gurnee, Ill. 


HOWDY’ S HONEY—White, clover extracted 

in new sixties, carlot or less. Also amber 
Howard Potter, Ithaca, Michigan; personal: 
1200 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Case or 
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BEEKEEPER’S EXCHANGE 





FINE QUALITY extracted 
frite for prices. Henry Price, 
Illinois. 


honey for sale. 
Elizabeth, 


WATER WHITE EXTRAC TED HONEY 6% 
cents per pound. Ton or carload. 
McIntire & Sons, Fruitdale, S. Dakota. 


extracted, 


WHITE CLOVER - BASSWOOD 
$10 per case or 8c ten case lots. Amber 
goldenrod, 614¢ or 6c ten case lots. 
A. J. Wilson, Hammond, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
per case, 
Canandaigua, 


Dark honey in new cans $6.75 
Edw. Hogan, 210 Gibson St., 


2 


WHITE CLOVER and amber 
all grades. F. J. Smith, Castalia, 


comb honey In 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE— White 
ted in sixties. 
buckwheat comb. C. 


clover comb and extrac- 
Sample 10 cents Also 
Holm, Genoa, III 


7000 POUNDS clover-b asswood honey in new 


cans and cases, » cent 1500 pounds 
amber fall honey, baker’ s grade, 6 cents. 
Valley View Apiaries, Savanna, IIL. 


CLOVER EXTRACTED, new cans 


and cases, 


Sc a lb. References No C.O.D. orders. 

Tom Beddoes, Rockford, Ill. 

NEW CROP clover and amber honey, new 
five and sixties 

D. H. Morris, Swanton, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—-Extracted honey in 60 lb. cans. 


Henry Hettel, Marine, IIl. 
FOR SALE—White Comb Honey, all grades. 
Liberal discount in quantity lots. 

N. B. Querin & Son, Bellevue, Ohio. 
extracted honey in new 


Davis, Il. 


FOR SALE 
60 Ib. cans. 


Light 
John Olson, 
EXTRA WHITE 


clover-basswood honey in 


new 60 Ib. cans, 714 cents per lb.; 4 cans 
or over, 7 cents. 
A. French & Son, Theresa, N. Y. 








HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 





WANTED—Car lots honey; also beeswax, 











any quantity. Mail samples, state quan- 
tity and price. Bryant & Cookinham, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
WANTED—HONEY and BEESWAX. Bee- 


keepers will find it to their advantage to 
communicate with us. Please send samples, 
state quantity available and priees. CALT- 
FORNIA HONEY COMPANY, Hamilton & 
Company, Agents, 108 W. Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles, Californa. 


WANT E D—C arlots or lose of white c lover 
extracted honey Mail price and sample 
to Clover Blossom Honey Co., Columbus, O. 





OF HONEY. : 
Gurnee, Illinois. 


“ASH ‘FOR DARK “GRADES 
C. Jankowski, 
Send sample 


WANTED—FExtracted Honey. 
i Burleson & 


and price delivered to T. W. 
Son, Waxahachie, Texas. 


FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—Old-fashioned round straw bee- 
hives. G. Korn, Berrien Springs » Mich 











SUPPLIES 


BEST QUALITY bee supplies, 
prices, prompt shipment. 
log on request. We take 


attractive 
Illustrated cata- 
beeswax in trade 





for bee supplies. The Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 
PORTER BEE ESCAPES | save honey, 


money, avoid stings; faster most efficient 
Sample lic. R. & E. C. Porter, Lewistown, 
Ill. 


DIFFERENT, that’s all. Written and pub- 

shed for the instruction of beekeepers. 

5 poll of breezy entertaining beekeeping 

comment each month. One year, $1.00: two 
years, $1.50. Sample, 3c stamp. 

The Beekeepers Item, San Antonio, 


Texas 


THE PINARD Nailless Queen Bee Shipping 
Cage. Send for Sample. Agents—Diamond 

Match Co., Chico, Calif.; Roy S. Weaver & 

Bro., Navasota, Texas. A. B. Pinard, Mfg., 

810 Auzerais, San Jose, Calif. 

SAVE queens. Safin 
for $1.00. Allen 

Connecticut. 








cages now l5c. Ten 
Latham, Norwichtown, 


WILL WORK YOUR WAX into medium 
brood foundation for 15 cents per pound. 
‘red Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 


FRAMES—Standard 
1000; Jumbo, $33.00. 
Northern Bee & Honey Co., 


Hoffman, $29.50 per 
Price list free. 
Osceola, Wi 


FOR SALE 

for removing diseased combs 
ing resistant bees. 

Write Chas. Hotopp, Racine, Minnesota. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Queen excluding division boards 
and develop- 





QUART FINEST VANILLA, postpaid one 
dollar. Practical Xmas gift. 
General Sales Co., Bucyrus, Ohio. 
GREAT OPPORTUNITY, © buy profitable 
apiary business in Canada at very low 
price. Address Box S§S.K., American see 
Journal. 
PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES — All 
styles; 150 illustrations. Tells you the 


locality. 
and copy of 
Inland Poultry Journal, 


type to build for your particular 
Secret of getting winter eggs, 
“Inland.” Send 25c. 
Spencer, Indiana. 
BOOK BARGAIN—Very slightly damaged 
copies of Beekeeping in the South by Ken- 
neth Hawkins, cloth bound, published to sell 
at $1.25, price postpaid only 29 cents. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, II! 


THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee jour- 

nal in Great Britain and the only inter- 
national bee review in existence. Special- 
izes in the worlds news in both science and 
practice of apiculture. Specimen copy, post 





free, 12 cents stamps. Membership of the 
Club, including subscription to the paper, 
10/6. The Apis Club, Brockhill, London 


Road, Comertey, 


Dr. Miller Was 


Dr. Miller wrote, “Bees never do 
anything invariably.” For years I 
have made it a practice to bring up 
to rousing strength all colonies in- 
tended for comb honey production. 
If a colony is nearly, but not quite, 
strong enough to take supers, I go 
to a weaker colony, take out three 
or four frames of brood, and dump 
the bees from these in front of the 
colony to be strengthened; first, how- 
ever, making sure that the queen re- 
mains in the weaker colony. 

The first time I did this in 1934, 
the bees in the colony to be strength- 
ened turned on the bees making for 
the hive, and a battle royal followed. 
It ended with a pint of dead bees in 
front of the hive, although a quart 
more must have been accepted. 

Seeking a cause for this peculiar 
behavior, I found the queen in the 
hive from which the bees were taken 
was a virgin, or at any rate not lay- 
ing. I am still wondering whether 
this had anything to do with the 
battle, since I have added bees many 
times during a honeyflow without a 
sign of fighting. S. F. Haxton, 

Pennsylvania. 


E magiané. 


Right 


Surrey, 
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Bogdanoff Publishes 
“Mehilaispesat™ 
(Beehives) 


A new book has just been publish- 
ed in the Finnish language at Helsing- 
fors. It has been written for begin- 
ners in beekeeping and tells of the 
gradual development of beehives in 
use nowadays. It mentions the straw 
skeps, old-fashioned German hives of 
the Berlepsch type as well as their 
imperfections and their weaknesses. 

A more detailed account is given 
of the German hive of the Gerstung 
type (the most popular in Finland) 
and the American Langstroth hive 
and the Dadant hive and the long 
idea hive of DeLayens. 

Modern hives of the American type 
are hardly known in Finland. The 
book gives in detail for Finnish bee- 
keepers the method of construction 
of hives and advices concerning 
painting, materials, and so on. 


Lightning Again Hits 
: oO Oo 

Disease, floods, robbers and live 
stock have destroyed colonies for 
beekeepers but it is something new 
in the apiaries of Dr. O. H. Clark 
of Newell, South Dakota, to have 
bees destroyed by lightning. 

Lightning, during a violent storm, 
struck a tree and a colony of bees 
near it in one of Clark’s seventeen 
outyards. Most of the bees were kill- 
ed. A few fragments of frame wire 
burnt black, remained as evidence of 
what had happened, according to re- 
ports by Hollis Walker who managed 
the Clark Apiaries. 

The metal cap had a hole through 
it and the supers were badly damaged. 
Nails were pulled from frames where 
wire was attached, leaving holes like 
bullets. The brood chamber was 
pushed apart at the corners and the 
bees were electrocuted. The point of 
entry of the lightning, through the 
metal cover, left a hole about like 
the one which would be made by a 
.22 bullet. An odd feature was that 
the foundation was not damaged to 
any extent and one drawn comb was 
split through the center as though it 
had been done with a hot knife right 
along the midrib. 


THE GOAT WORLD 


| official organ of 
| 
' 
i 
j 





The American Milk Goat Record Ass’n. 


Oldest and largest Milk Goat magazine 
published. Broadest circulation. Articles 
by best authorities. Subscription rate 
one year $2.00; three years $4.00; five 
years $6.00. 


Sample copy 20c. 
Address: 
THE GOAT WORLD 


Vincennes, Indiana 
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Here Is Your Chance for Low Cost Production 
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Be Come to the great Northwest. Thousands of acres of sweet clover and other 3, 
2, honey plants that give honey of high yield and fine quality. Favorable lo« alities + 
& Red River Valley, in Minnesota and North Dakota; Milk River Valley; Lower Yellow- t 
@& stone Valley; Valier Project; Kootenay Valley, in Montana and Idaho; and the “ 
@ Pacific Coast Region, in Oregon and Washington + 
+ Beekeepers in this country are increasing their holdings and new beekeepers *y 
°° are establishing themselves along the Great Northern Railway in these states. Di- t 
*° versified farming and live stock are similarly favored by low cost production. ‘ 
4 Write for Free Booklet on beekeeping and farming opportunities including Low + 
+ Homeseekers’ Round Trip Excursion Rates BS 
. ‘ re Py ’ *" 
+ E. ¢ > LEEDY BS 

~ - 7 
*° DEPT. J, GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 4 
. er eer 
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Transparent Honey 


Jars In Two Styles 


i. 
f 







—_— = : _ 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


Crystal clear jars of strong simple 
construction in four sizes —Indi- 
vidual, Half Pound, One Pound and 
Two Pounds. And the new Bee 


Hive jars, attractive for table use, 
with definite label space. In Half 
Pound, One Pound and Two Pound 
sizes. Gold or white screw caps. 


HAZELATLAS GLASS Co. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
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Ghe POSTSCRIPT 


GOSSIP ABOUT THE OFFICE IN THE MAKING OF THE MAGAZINE : 





Centuries ago Plato wrote, “‘the true creator is necessity 
who is the mother of all our invention.’”’ How true this 
is, is evidenced by the fact that most of our important 
discoveries have been made by men who were working 
to overcome some handicap which stood in the way of 
their immediate achievement, rather than by men in well 
equipped laboratories who lacked such a spur. 

Hubbard Brothers, of Boyne Falls, Michigan, call at- 
tention to the Mountain maple, commonly called water 
maple as an important source of nectar in June. It seems 
a bit strange that this particular maple has been over- 
looked in our literature until now. Most of the maples 
bloom very early in spring when the bees are unable io 
make the most of them because of uncertain weather 
conditions. Acer spicatum blooms later when a real 
honeyflow is possible. It is a small tree, usually only a 
shrub, always growing in the shade of other trees in moist 
places. 

Dr. W. M. Wheeler, famous Harvard professor, says 
that the social insects, ‘‘show us the extent to which social 
organization can be developed and integrated on a purely 
physiological and instinctive basis.’”’ In these days of 
great social experiment one begins to wonder whether 
after all we would like to be organized along similar 
lines and each of us hold the same relation to the human 
community that the bee sustains to her sisters in the hive, 

From a study of specimens preserved in the Baltic 
amber Wheeler concluded that the social insects of sixty- 
five million years ago were much as they are today. It 
is hard to imagine the kind of world in which they lived 
so long ago and the conditions under which the social 
order must have originally been developed. Perhaps by 
the time that mankind has been upon the earth as long as 
the bees he will have developed a better social order 
than the one in which we now live. 

With all this talk about the ideal community established 
by the honeybee, when I watch the drones being driven 
out these frosty mornings I am glad I was not born a bee. 

When we are inclined to complain of the low price of 
honey perhaps it will help to delve into ancient writings 
to learn what the beekeepers received for their honey in 
the days of the Pharaohs in ancient Egypt. Then it was 
very cheap—about five cents a quart according to those 
who translate these old writings. At least there has been 
some improvement since then in spite of the competition 
of sugar which was unknown to the ancients. 

With reference to the eating of potato beetles by 
pheasants as mentioned in the September postscript, a 
letter from Herman Zirbel, of Mason City, lowa, confirms 
the statement. He tells of the killing of a pheasant by 
the mowing machine when cutting grass beside a potato 
patch. The crop contained nothing but potato beetles. 
Mr. Zirbel advocates complete protection for the birds 
with no open season. 

The New York Experiment Station at Geneva has pub- 
lished some wonderful books on garden vegetables which 
are sold at $2.50 each. The three which have so far 
appeared are on peas, beans and sweet corn. All the well 
known varieties are described together with their history, 
culture, etc. Leading varieties are illustrated with color 
plates of near life size. Such pictures are very expensive 
to publish but are invaluable to the reader. The series 
will be continued to include all garden vegetables. 

Honey jelly now goes regularly to the shelves of all 
the stores served by the products of Pellett Gardens. 
Since it is not sticky like honey there is much enthusiasm 
for it by the customers at first. It remains to be seen 


whether its popularity will last. To be profitable to the 
producer any article must be a good repeater. We are 
waiting with interest to see whether housewives will tire 
of honey jelly after serving it a few times or whether 
they will find it a satisfactory spread for regular use. 

Honey jelly requires care in its preparation. It is a 
manufactured product and to get a uniform result the 
formula must be followed without variation and tempera- 
tures must be correct when the mixture is made. With a 
little practice one soon learns the simple operation and 
can depend upon a fine article. Honey must be carefully 
strained and entirely free from skimmings or other 
foreign matter to avoid cloudy jelly. Those interested in 
making honey jelly can get all necessary information from 
California Fruit Growers Exchange, 189 West Madison 
Street, Chicago, or from E. W, Stewart of 40 South Clin- 
ton Street, Chicago. 

T. C. Johnson, veteran apiary inspector of Indiana, 
writes that in parts of that state crops were destroyed 
by chinch bugs and dry weather to such an extent that 
many bees had to be fed during the summer until buck- 
wheat came into bloom in August. He reports the worst 
season he ever saw along the Kankakee. 

Mark R. Hertzler, of Portsmouth, Virginia, reports bees 
working on Lespedeza Sericea but states that it had been 
in bloom for at least a month before he could find any 
bees at work on the blossoms. He thinks it would be 
unusual to get clover honey in September. Since Lespe- 
deza is a legume it has much in common with the clovers. 

There are reports of honeyflows much later this year 
than usual. In some places aster honey was still being 
stored in early October. 

Our farm house is less than half a mile from the spot 
where I received my first impressions of bees, when as 
a small boy fifty years ago I followed my grandfather 
about the apiary. Strange, is it not, that one of my 
earliest recollections is of the American Bee Journal as 
a regular visitor to his home. Little did I anticipate that 
I would be so closely associated with that publication in 
the years ahead. I remember also the boxes of Dadant’s 
foundation which caught my childish interest. His hives 
and other supplies he bought from Levering Brothers, of 
Wiota, Iowa, At that time most wooden goods used by 
beekeepers were made by local carpenters or woodwork- 
ers. 

A letter from L. J. Mannex, of Thames Valley, New 
Zealand, written in September mentions the fact that it 
is spring with them. He sends some seed of the National 
flowering tree, Sophora tetraptera, which at this season 
is a mass of yellow blossoms. It is doubtful whether the 
tree will be hardy here since temperatures in that region 
rarely fall below ten above zero. Here they sometimes 
go as low as twenty below. It is interesting to feel that 
one has friends on the other side of the world. 

Several men of scientific attainments in commenting 
on the article in the August issue relating to breeding a 
strain of disease resistant bees, have offered real en- 
couragement by expressing the opinion that in that way 
lies the solution of the bee disease problem. The favor- 
able comments have been at the rate of about ten to one 
which offered disagreement. 

A letter from a friend who had been up in early morn- 
ing to dig clams on the Massachusetts sea coast at low 
tide gives me a bit of a restless feeling. Then he told of 
a pienic dinner in the New England woods on a balmy 
autumn day. What a delightful variety of things come 
to my desk in the letters from friendly correspondents. 

FRANK C. PELLETT. 
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